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Delta Revival 


JOHN W. WILSON" 


I 


An ABUNDANT second crop of the fertile 
Delta country of Mississippi nowadays is 
books. Cotton no longer holds undisput- 
ed sway as the major product of the re- 
gion, and the rich soil is paying off with 
more fruit than that found in the open 
boll. A literary revival that seems to have 
grown past the tentative stage and devel- 
oped a real form and influence of its own 
has its foundations resting firmly on 
Delta ground. It is native, rooted, and 
yet it is no strange new species but a 
logical evolution from the earlier literary 
life of the region, which found its major 
expression through such writers as Wil- 
liam Alexander Percy and Stark Young. 

Not all the writers of this Mississippi 
renaissance are newcomers just begin- 
ning to settle themselves into a way of 
writing and seeking to find a boundary 
within which to inclose their efforts. The 
revival is in a sense a revival of interest 
as much as a revival in production; and 
established writers like Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, originally of Macon, turn back to 
Mississippi for themes and _ settings 
(House Divided {1947)). 


* Author of High John the Conqueror. 


To give an idea of the nature of the 
Mississippi revival, to indicate from 
what it stems, and to show wherein it is 
limited, it might be well to include here 
some definition of the Delta region itself. 
Strictly speaking, some ten Mississippi 
counties are included in the Delta. For 
the benefit of uninitiated outlanders 
whose information concerning the geog- 
raphy of the state is less than complete, 
the Delta referred to here is not the deep 
delta country that characterizes lower 
Louisiana and is at its most characteris- 
tic from New Orleans to the sea, where 
the Mississippi River is now actively en- 
gaged in moving part of the North Amer- 
ican continent out into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. The Delta with which we are con- 
cerned “stretches from a point just south 
of Memphis to a point just north of 
Vicksburg. It is one hundred and fifty 
miles long and fifty miles wide. The Mis- 
sissippi washes its entire western side, 
and the Yazoo much of its eastern.’” It is 
not truly a delta at all but an alluvial 
plain laid down by the Mississippi 
throughout the countless years that the 
river has spread beyond its banks to in- 


2 David L. Cohn, Where I Was Born and Raised 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948), p. 22. 
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undate the land, bringing destruction to 
it at the same time that new riches were 
added. 

Delta economy, as Cohn says, “rests 
squarely on cotton,” and, because of the 
deep fertility of the area and the possi- 
bility of continuing to farm there in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of the Old 
South, the Delta has resisted longer and 
more thoroughly the changes that have 
borne down on the South. Where other 
regions have shifted more in the direction 
of crop diversification, it has been pos- 
sible on the broad plantations of the 
Delta country to keep cotton as king and 
make the growing of that one cash crop 
a way of life in itself. 

Back about 1925, H. L. Mencken was 
pointing out the barren spot which the 
state of Mississippi left in the American 
literary scene. The state’s illiteracy, then 
highest in the nation and still highest, 
was, he felt, the cause of its lack of a lit- 
erature; but the high rate of illiteracy is 
in direct relation to the tremendous ma- 
jority of Negro population over whites. 
It is the Negro population, made up for 
the most part of farm laborers, which has 
made possible the continuance of the 
Delta methods of farming and the way of 
life of the white landowners, whose cus- 
toms and traditions form the background 
for the newly emergent revival literature 
of the Delta and of Mississippi. There is 
involved, therefore, some contradiction 
of Mencken’s condemnation of the region 
as being unable to produce any material 
fit for print. 

But the old order changes, and the 
plantation system in the Delta region is 
feeling the impact of powerful forces 
tending to bring about the establishment 
of new methods and the development of 
new techniques of farming and the foun- 
dation of new relations among the people 
whose home is the Delta. 


A couple of the changes and stresses 
affecting Delta life are listed by David 
Cohn in his Foreword to Where I Was 
Born and Raised, which is, in a sense, a 
summary of the background of the liter- 
ary revival that is now taking place in 
Mississippi. 

The changes and fears of the world are re- 
flected, as they must be, in the lives of the people 
of the Delta. Yet they, subject to the stresses 
that affect all men, are affected by special 
stresses. These arise from two factors. The one 
is that the Delta is largely a cotton economy 
in a period when cotton, under attack from 
many sides, is a wobbly economic underpinning 
for the area. The other is that the Delta is a 
classical land of Negro settlement at a time 
when the attitudes of Negroes and whites 
toward one another are in a state of violent 
transition. The Negro question, as it exists in 
the United States, is without counterpart else- 
where. And the same question, as it exists in 
the Delta, is almost without counterpart in the 
United States.3 

The coming of mechanization to the 
plantation and the application of indus- 
trial methods to agriculture is at last be- 
ing felt in the Delta. Such evidences, 
however, are only signs of the more ex- 
tensive industrialization that is being 
felt in all parts of the South and on into 
the Southwest. The area for conflict is 
clear, and the clash is loud enough to be 
heard throughout the whole of the coun- 
try; for it is out of the conflict between 
two cultures—the agricultural and the 
industrial, the essentially rural and the 
essentially urban—that the literary re- 
vival of the Delta country is born. 


II 


Let the obvious be said now also, that 
this renaissance is in most of its aspects a 
renaissance of literature cut to the re- 
gionalistic pattern. The rebirth stems 
from the Delta, so much a distinct region 
that its name must be capitalized. The 


3 Cohn, op. cit., pp. x—xi. 
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writing to be considered here bears all the 
earmarks of literary regionalism that is 
defined by Hoffman, Allen, and Ulrich 
in their history and bibliography, The 
Little Magazine: 

Regionalism self-consciously strives to por- 
tray the all-inclusive reality of a region; it 
strives to show the lay of the land, the flow of 
the rivers, the drift of the clouds and the winds; 
but above all, it labors to reveal the human 
beings who work and sweat and die on the land, 
and to reveal how these human beings have 
built their social institutions, especially their 
particular colloquial language.‘ 

In considering the writers themselves, 
we shall continue with David Cohn, be- 
cause we have already gone to him to 
show some of the forces which are at 
work in the Delta. Where I Was Born and 
Raised is part and parcel of the literary 
revival in Mississippi. The first part of 
the book was published in 1935 as God 
Shakes Creation; the second part was 
added in 1947 and is a looking-back over 
the ground covered in the earlier work as 
well as an evaluation of the new aspects 
of living which have crept in the interim 
into Delta living. Cohn has come to the 
writing of this book with a point of view 
partly that of a journalist, partly that of 
a sociologist. He writes with the semide- 
tachment of a man long away from home 
who has returned to look at the old place 
and compare it with others in the light 
of his experience gained in far corners of 
the earth. Yet his detachment is not en- 
tirely objective, nor is it Cohn’s inten- 
tion to be entirely objective. He is a prod- 
uct of the Delta; the regionalistic feeling 
is too strong; and, though he might come 
to a study of his peosple and their sur- 
roundings with a little something of the 
viewpoint of an outsider, he is still one 
with them. 

4 Frederick J. Hoffman, Charles Allen, and 


Carolyn F. Ulrich, The Little Magazine (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 129. 


A native of Greenville, Cohn properly 
can be said to be a part of the Delta re- 
vival in literature, though not all his 
books limit themselves to Delta materi- 
als. This Is the Story, his last title before 
Where I Was Born and Raised, is a record 
of observations made on a round-the- 
world journey accomplished in 1944-45 
for the Army Service Forces. He has also 
written Combustion on Wheels, Love in 
America, New Orleans and Its Living 
Present, The Good Old Days, and Picking 
America’s Pockets. In his first book, God 
Shakes Creation, he starts with the Delta, 
and in his last he returns there, fully 
aware of the strong upsurge of writing 
that is developing in the region and 
aware also of the revival of interest in 
books among those who do not write. 
He says: 

Among Greenville’s recent accessions is 
what might be called a literary renaissance. In 
the past it was not given, any more than simi- 
lar towns, to an excess of book reading, al- 
though a respectable number of its older citi- 
zens were conversant with letters. ... Now 
Greenville not only reads books avidly, but, 
far worse, it writes them. It has a number of 
practicing writers disproportionate to the size 
of its literate population. . . . Apparently there 
is a thesaurus under every bed in the com- 
munity; a novel simmering with every house- 
wife’s soup.5 

Not the least substantial of Green- 
ville’s claims to fame as the literary capi- 
tal of Mississippi is the newly established 
Levee Press. Started by Shelby Foote, a 
short-story writer, and Ben Wasson, 
author of a novel called The Devil Beats 
His Wife, the Press intends the publica- 
tion of finely printed limited editions. Its 
first volume is a novelette, Music from 
Spain, by Eudora Welty, of Jackson, 
who may be said to be the chief figure of 
them all in the Mississippi renaissance. 
The second book to come from the Levee 


5 Op. cit., pp. 245-46. 
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Press is to be a volume by William 
Faulkner. 

Greenville has long been one of the 
centers of the literary life of the state. 
The city (present population approxi- 
mately 30,000) was the home of the late 
William Alexander Percy, whose Lan- 
terns on the Levee evokes the nostalgic 
charm of the Old South. Percy, probably 
more than any other one man, through 
his life and activities was responsible for 
the “general interest and activity in writ- 
ing, shared by the local citizenry to a 
large degree’’ that is noted by Charlotte 
Capers of the Department of Archives 
and History at Jackson.° 

Also of Greenville are Lucile Finlay 
and Emerson Waldman. Miss Finlay re- 
portedly is at work on a second book 
which will follow her historical novel, 
The Coat I Wore. Waldman has two 
novels about the Delta, The Land Is 
Large and Broad Is the Way. 

It is Hodding Carter, however, who is 
now perhaps the leading Greenville liter- 
ary figure. In 1946 he received a Pulitzer 
journalism award for his editorials in the 
Delta Democrat-Times, the Greenville 
paper which he started publishing in 
1936 after moving away from Louisiana. 
In Hammond, Louisiana, he had pub- 
lished the Daily Courier and used the 
paper in a fight against the Huey Long 
regime. But straight journalism has per- 
haps proved too limited a field for 
Carter. He is now backing operations of 
the Levee Press. At least one poem and a 
short story of his have appeared in 
Southwest Review (Dallas, Texas). His 
Lower Mississippi was published in 1942 
as part of the “Rivers of America” series. 
His first novel, Winds of Fear, was pub- 
lished in 1944 while Carter was serving in 
the Army Intelligence Division. The 


Letter to the New York Times Book Review, 
November 7, 1948, p. 45. 


story takes the problem of Negro-white 
relations in the South as its theme. In 
Flood Crest, his second novel, he is deal- 
ing with a politician of the Long-Bilbo 
breed and manages here to bring the 
white-supremacy doctrine into consider- 
ation. 

Where Cohn gives in his work a factual 
presentation of the sharecropper, both 
Negro and white, and an outline of the 
means by which he exists, Carter pre- 
sents the white sharecropper and small 
landowner as voters and shows the emo- 
tions which motivate them. 

A result of the economic change begin- 
ning in the Delta with the introduction 
of the sharecropper system is the strong 
feeling of antagonism that the white 
farmer has toward the black. Where both 
races are in open competition for land to 
work, where labor is the medium and 
color the only dividing line, white su- 
premacy encounters its greatest threat; 
and out of this basis of tension come the 
flare-ups of William Faulkner’s Light in 
August, Edward Kimbrough’s Night 
Fire, as well as Carter’s Winds of Fear. 
With increasing mechanization coming 
to farming methods and with the result- 
ant lessening in need of large numbers of 
farm laborers, it can be expected that 
Delta writers will continue to find stories 
in racial conflicts which originate in feel- 
ings of economic insecurity. 

No consideration of any of Mississip- 
pi’s writing can be made without men- 
tion of William Faulkner. Publication of 
his long-awaited novel, Intruder in the 
Dust, this past autumn, puts him again 
in the forefront of any southern literary 
revival. His influence on most of the 
writers of the state is evident, and par- 
ticularly does this seem to be true of the 
Delta region’s interpreters. Probably it 
can be stated without too much error 
that the writers of Mississippi will have 
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read one another thoroughly. Where the 
material is bound within the confines of 
a limited area, the differences of ap- 
proach will be of supreme importance in 
the determination of style and technique. 

Faulkner, though not of the Delta, 
does, from his hill-country home in Ox- 
ford, deal with a great many of the prob- 
lems that are available as story material 
to the Delta group. Though his stories 
take their settings from the Mississippi 
scene, he cannot be classified as a region- 
alist. The quality of universality that is 
apparent in his works acts as a force 
tending to subordinate that which is 
strictly regional. 

Decadence, the breakdown of an older 
way of living, violence and tension be- 
tween the races—these are the jumping- 
off points for Faulkner stories. But in his 
characters we find not so much people 
who are exponent types of a region as 
personifications of various human quali- 
ties, usually qualities of evil; for it is 
concern with the problem of evil that 
seems to be uppermost with Faulkner. 
His style is characterized by a removal as 
far as possible of the author from the 
story. In particular is this method dem- 
onstrated in The Sound and the Fury, in 
which we see the story progressively 
through the eyes of different individuals. 
There is in such a style the necessity for 
omitting or delaying in presenting de- 
tails pertinent to the actions of the char- 
acters. 

A certain influence of the Faulkner 
style seems to show in the work of 
Eudora Welty, who from her home in 
Jackson can place a legitimate claim for 
the top position in the Delta revival. 
Strictly speaking, Jackson, capital city 
of the state and another bustling center 
of literary activity, is not physically a 
part of the Delta; but Miss Welty’s influ- 
ence already seems to have been felt 


12! 


throughout the Delta region and the 
state and shows no signs of limiting itself 
to that area alone. 

Miss Welty handles the Faulkner ap- 
proach superbly in the title story of her 
collection, A Curtain of Green. Following 
the accident in which her husband was 
killed, Mrs. Larkin has withdrawn her- 
self from her neighbors and from the 
world to the extent that the life in her 
garden is the only life toward which she 
puts out any interest. We are shown the 
scene which touched off Mrs. Larkin’s 
schizoid reaction, but we see the scene 
through her eyes and get only the details 
that are important to her. We need not 
know more. 

She would see promptly, as if a curtain had 
been jerked quite unceremoniously away from a 
little scene, the front porch of the white house, 
the shady street in front, and the blue automo- 
bile in which her husband approached, driving 
home from work. It was a summer day, a day 
from the summer before. In the freedom of 
gaily turning her head, a motion she was now 
forced by memory to repeat as she hoed the 
ground, she could see again the tree that was 
going to fall. There had been no warning. But 
there was the enormous tree, the fragrant china- 
berry tree, suddenly tilting, dark and slow like 
a cloud, leaning down to her husband. From 
her place on the front porch she had spoken in a 
soft voice to him, never so intimate as at that 
moment, “You can’t be hurt.” But the tree 
had fallen, had struck the car exactly so as to 
crush him to death.” 


Why did the tree fall? We have no way 
of knowing with certainty. It is the fall- 
ing that is important, and in the mind of 
Mrs. Larkin at this moment there is no 
room for incidental details. 

In “Why I Live at the P.O.,” another 
story from the same collection, Miss 
Welty has told her story through a char- 
acter with highly developed paranoid 
tendencies. We are inclined to agree that 


7 Eudora Welty, A Curtain of Green (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941), pp. 213-14. 
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the character is better off living at the 
post office, completely removed from the 
bosom of her family; yet we should not 
forget that throughout the story we have 
but the one viewpoint; the author has re- 
moved herself from the action and what 
is left is the subtle integration of the 
“‘world-against-me” attitude that char- 
acterizes the paranoid mind. 

Subject matter shows Miss Welty to 
be looking to the past and the effects 
which it has produced. These stories, 
“Lily Daw and the Three Ladies,” 
“Clytie,” “Petrified Man,” are not the 
representation of a busy, bustling socie- 
ty. Instead, they are flooded with a sense 
of decay; they suggest a system that is 
falling apart at the seams. In “The Whis- 
tle,” however, Miss Welty’s attention is 
toward another direction. “The Whis- 
tle’ is, primarily, the story of an aged 
couple’s efforts to preserve their crop and 
their land, probably at the expense of 
their lives. But the crop is tomatoes, not 
cotton, suggesting here the new economic 
life introduced by the canning industry. 
The rows of tomatoes, the plant frames, 
and the packing sheds are relatively new 
and give a new background to the course 
of life in Mississippi. 

Delta Wedding, her first novel, touches 
on history, traditions, manners, and cus- 
toms that still linger in the Delta culture. 
The Wide Net is another collection of 
short stories, with the title story one 
that, with a sense of almost mystic com- 
munication, seems to tell the mythologi- 
cal quality of everyday life. 

In The Robber Bridegroom, her novel- 
ette-fairy story, Miss Welty reflects the 
regionalist’s concern with the folklore of 
the country; and she weaves into her 
dreamlike story references to Mike Fink, 
the keelboat king of Mississippi legend, 
and to Big Harp and Little Harp, storied 
robbers of the Natchez Trace area. 


Also of Jackson is Cid Ricketts Sum- 
ner, who, though born in Mississippi, has 
lived more than half her life in New York 
and Massachusetts. She returns to Mis- 
sissippi, however, for the settings of her 
novels. Her first, Quality, is, in effect, a 
propaganda work against segregation, 
since she shows the possibilities of devel- 
opment for the individual Negro where 
segregation is not a problem. The mob 
reaction against a Negro who gets above 
his “place” reflects also the attitude of a 
white population whose insecurity and 
fear of social equality with the Negro 
comes of a distrust of economic equality. 

In Tammy Out of Time, Mrs. Sumner 
shows how the strength of innocence pro- 
tects the pure in heart even amid the 
complexities and evils of modern civili- 
zation. Tammy Tyree is a totally un- 
sophisticated seventeen-year-old girl who 
is shunted suddenly from her uncompli- 
cated existence aboard a Mississippi 
River shanty boat to the stresses and 
strains of life at Brenton Hall, the big 
house of a plantation which is not on the 
brink of decay but is already half under. 
The story may be somewhat overloaded 
with unconvincing melodrama and with 
excess sentimentality, but here again the 
concern is largely with the vanishing of 
a way of life that is beyond recall and 
with the possibility of maintaining per- 
sonal integrity while adapting to the 
changing circumstances. 

The problem of adaptation, shown 
here in the efforts of the younger genera- 
tion, is the starting-point for a more af- 
firmative theme of the writers in and 
about the Delta. If we may inject into 
Tammy Out of Time a certain amount of 
symbolism perhaps not intended by Mrs. 
Sumner, we can see Tammy as the direct 
representation of the society which must 
shape its ideas and its methods to suit a 
new economy. The effort to save the 
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plantation, formerly given over almost 
entirely to cotton farming, by attempt- 
ing a tomato crop and by the production 
of hand-wrought furniture, suggests the 
closer, more direct dependence of the 
region on an urban market. 

From Carrollton, in the hill country 
bordering the edge of the Delta, comes 
Elizabeth Spencer, author of a very good 
first novel, Fire in the Morning. In this 
novel the conflict arises out of a greed for 
land, on the one side, and the desire for 
revenge, on the other. Greed, lust for 
power, and hate are the prime motivat- 
ing forces, and over all is again the feeling 
of the presence of decay, of a somewhat 
aimless attempt to preserve customs and 
manners that are no longer significant 
but are, so to speak, excess baggage in a 
newer era. 

A certain respect for the Negro land- 
owner shown by Miss Spencer in Fire in 
the Morning indicates a field for future 
development by the Delta writers. A com- 
parative rarity, the Negro who owns his 
own farm rests uneasily between two at- 
titudes of the surrounding white popula- 
tion—from one class admiration and re- 
spect, from another fierce and unadul- 
terated hate. 

It is not intended in this essay to give 
a complete listing of all writers and all 
titles coming from the Delta country or 
influenced by the revival of literary ac- 
tivity in the Delta group. There are a 
great many more Mississippi writers and 
writers once of Mississippi but now living 
in other states who logically can be given 
a place in any accounting of the renais- 
sance there; for the renewal of activity is 
not confined to the Delta alone; it is 
more as if the Delta activity were the 
match setting off activity throughout the 
remainder of the state. 

Charlotte Capers says that in the files 
of the Department of Archives and His- 
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tory at Jackson are the names of 295 
Mississippi writers who have had materi- 
al published. Others may now be begin- 
ning to write or are on the brink of pub- 
lication. 

Hubert Creekmore, born in Water 
Valley, Mississippi, and reared at Jack- 
son, is the author of two novels, Fingers 
of the Night and The Welcome, and has 
published poetry and short stories in 
Story, Poetry, and North American Re- 
view. He has published two volumes of 
verse, Personal Sun, and The Long Re- 
prieve. He is at present teaching creative 
writing at the University of Iowa. 

James Street, with O Promised Land, 
In My Father's House, The Gauntlet, and 
Tap Roots, is an exponent of the romantic 
tradition in Mississippi writing fostered 
by Stark Young, whose So Red the Rose 
presents the South as it existed before the 
Civil War. Young, who, like Faulkner, is 
from Oxford, is far removed from Mis- 
sissippi in his latest book, Immortal 
Shadows, a collection of the drama criti- 
cism in which he has specialized since 
turning away from the South. 

Edward Kimbrough, of Meridian, in 
eastern Mississippi, has a first novel, 
Night Fire, dealing with mob violence. 
His second book, From Hell to Breakfast, 
draws its setting and action from a Mis- 
sissippi political campaign. 

Robert Rylee, formerly of Mississippi 
and now living in Texas, in his Deep Dark 
River gives an appea! for social justice 
and for a better understanding of the 
Negro and his problems. Rylee has writ- 
ten a second novel, The Ring and the 
Cross, with its setting the wartime ship- 
building industry on the Texas coast. 

James Robert Peery, of Europa, has 
produced a large amount of pulp-maga- 
zine fiction and has two Mississippi 
novels in his score, Stark Summer and 
God Rides a Gale. 
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Not to be overlooked are Tennessee 
Williams, originally of Columbus, with 
his nationally famous plays and his short 
stories, and David Donald, a native of 
Goodman and a graduate of Millsaps 
College, Jackson, whose Lincoln’s Hern- 
don is a valuable contribution to the work 
produced by the Lincoln scholars. 

Greenwood, a Delta town on the 
Yazoo River, is the hometown of Mildred 
Spurrier Topp, whose Smile, Please, 
reminiscences of a Mississippi childhood, 
was published this past fall. W. T. Per- 
son, also of Greenwood, is the author of 
Abner Jarvis and No Land Is Free and is 
reported to be working on another book.* 

From Kossuth, up in the northeastern 
hills of the state, comes Thomas Hal 
Phillips, holder of a Rosenwald Fellow- 
ship for Fiction and a Eugene F’. Saxton 
Memorial Award on the strength of his 
work in progress—now completed under 
the title Certain Sons of Men. Phillips is 
now on the faculty of the English depart- 
ment of Southern Methodist University 
at Dallas, Texas, as an instructor in crea- 
tive writing. 


Ill 


That a literary revival is in progress in 
the Delta country and the whole of Mis- 
sissippi is obvious, but among the ques- 
tions that immediately are suggested are 
these: What are the causes of the revival? 
Why the outbreak of new writing? 

Partial answers already have been in- 
timated, and the attempt will be made 
here to sum up the points relating to 
other answers. Mississippi has long been 
branded as illiterate. Could it be that 


8 Capers’ letter. 


this revival in writing and publishing is, 
in part, a conscious or unconscious at- 
tempt to prove that not all the state is il- 
literate? Regionalism presupposes a cer- 
tain amount of local pride, and it seems 
possible that the Delta revival may come 
in part from an intense pride in the home 
country and from a faith in its ability to 
find a solution to its problems. 

The writers, most of them, seem to be 
of the belief that it is for the South to 
work out the salvation of the South. Par- 
ticularly in Cohn does one get the feeling 
of resentment against northern interfer- 
ence in what is more or less a family 
matter. The South may be slow, seems 
to be the feeling; we may be going at 
things in a confused manner; but we do 
know what we’re up against, and we do 
know our own people. 

In the Delta is the last stronghold of 
the older, vanishing culture. Here, since 
the Delta held out longest, is where the 
conflict of old culture with new forces 
appears in sharpest definition. Through- 
out the works of the Delta writers there 
is the strong emphasis on decay, but de- 
cay makes fertile ground; and in an ex- 
amination of characters who are essen- 
tially weak and unable to cope with the 
complexities of the system with which 
they are confronted—for such, in par- 
ticular, are the characters of Eudora 
Welty and Elizabeth Spencer—might 
there not be brought to light some of the 
reasons for their failure? 

It follows, then, that the revival in 
Delta writing proceeds in great degree 
from an awakening of consciousness of 
the changes that are shaping themselves 
and forcing themselves into the life of the 
region. 
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Equilibrium with Variations 


MARION C. SHERIDAN? 


In IMAGINATION, gaze through a tele- 
scope at a mountain top, as you might in 
Paradise Valley. Try to see a figure 
poised on a crag or jut of ice over a preci- 
pice. The climber has anticipated danger- 
ous situations but not this particular 
one. He cannot hold his precarious posi- 
tion indefinitely. Finally, he leaps to 
safety or is carried there, and without 
doubt rejoices. 

In imagination watch a disciplined, 
sure-footed tightrope dancer. He moves 
with precision from one hazardous posi- 
tion to another on the tightrope, delight- 
ing in anticipation, control, and mastery; 
delighting in what might seem to be 
danger. As far as his dancing is con- 
cerned, he is in equilibrium. 

Equilibrium, as you well know, is a 
delicate kind of balance, so delicate often 
that we scarcely dare to talk of it. It in- 
volves suspense and crisis. By achieving 
equilibrium, we may enjoy happiness, 
pride, and self-realization. By losing 
equilibrium, we may suffer disappoint- 
ment, frustration, and tragedy. But life is 
not so simple and positive as that. 
Through a variation, there may also be 
achievement. Equilibrium is a happy 
balance, but life may be interesting and 
significant when it is slightly out of bal- 
ance, off balance—but not unbalanced. 

References to equilibrium are not un- 
common. Metaphors of one kind or an- 
other are commonplace in presenting the 

1 Read to the general session of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 25, 1948. 


2 Dr. Sheridan is head of the English department, 
New Haven (Conn.) High School. She was elected 
president of the Council for 1949. 


idea of equilibrium. Comparisons suggest 
peace, satisfaction, challenge, and dan- 
ger. 

Maturity is a kind of equilibrium. In 
writing of it in Attaining Maturity, Mrs. 
Cole said: ““An adult has accepted the 
inevitable and knows that he is a mere 
speck of matter suspended in a second of 
time, and he does not fear the loneliness 
of his position—at least not often!’’ 
Mephistopheles may have been brought 
into Faust, as Professor Toynbee sug- 
gests, to challenge, to threaten equilibri- 
um.‘ The road this nation must walk, 
said President Conant in Education in a 
Divided World, in a discussion of foreign 
policy, is “‘that narrow knife-edge which 
divides supineness from belligerency.’’s 

Part of the excitement of living comes 
from the delicate position of being per- 
fectly poised at the moment, somewhat 
uncertain about what the next moment 
may bring. Equilibrium is more than 
balancing on a rock or being a figure 
against the sky. It is balancing on crag 
after crag, hopping from one danger to 
another, most of the time safely, but not 
always. Only paragons would do that. To 
translate successful equilibrium into 
baseball terms, a good “‘batting average”’ 
is necessary. Because of the part played 
by movement, equilibrium is not static 
but dynamic or kinetic. It is kinetic 


3 Luella Cole, Atlaining Maturity (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1944), p. 13. 

4Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 11. 

5 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), 
Pp. 233- 
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equilibrium that must be sustained day 
after day, month after month, year after 
year, ordinarily without applause or 
notice. 

Equilibrium is a relative term. It 
means different things at different times 
to different people. Even in simple soci- 
eties equilibrium is not attained without 
training and education. Mr. Truman’s 
defiance at the time of the Democratic 
Convention meant one thing then but 
means another thing now in terms of 
equilibrium. Today there is admiration. 
In Sunday’s New York Times in his col- 
umn, ‘Speaking of Books,” J. Donald 
Adams wrote: 

Most of us have been deeply impressed by 
the President’s magnificent fighting courage— 
and many, I am sure, have drawn from his ex- 
ample a lesson youth cannot learn too soon and 
which age should remember: that the man who 
never sticks his neck out, the man who makes a 
fetish of playing safe, is always eventually the 
loser.® 


Presumably, during this act man would 
vary his equilibrium. 

In the armed services it was discov- 
ered that it is difficult to assess an indi- 
vidual until he has been observed in 
many situations. A man thought emo- 
tionally stable might perform poorly in 
an extremely difficult mission; one less 
stable might do superior work in a rou- 
tine? task. It is the old question of 
whether the time is out of joint. Changes 
in times and in situations, changes in de- 
mands, modify what we mean by “equi- 
librium.” 

In a complex society an infinite num- 
ber of factors have to be in accord. The 
more complex the civilization, the more 
complex are the attainment and the re- 


6 November 21, 1948, p. 2. 

7Leonard Doob, reviewing Assessment of Men, 
by the OSS Assessment Staff (New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1948) in Saturday Review of Literature, 
May 29, 1948, p. 10. 


tention of equilibrium and the greater 
the need for equilibrium. Without a rec- 
ognition of the need for variation politi- 
cally, as it affects democracy, and bio- 
logically, in the way that Professor Sin- 
nott, for one, has pointed out,* people 
might try to dodge risks. The more com- 
plex the situation, the greater is the 
temptation to escape the danger of los- 
ing equilibrium, to sit on the sidelines, to 
watch other performers, possibly to criti- 
cize and become sarcastic and decadent, 
to be influenced by forms of mass com- 
munication—and, finally, to lose free- 
dom, adventure, and _ individuality. 
Group equilibrium is believed by some to 
be such a short cut. There is no short cut. 
There are rapid descents, however. In the 
tenuous bonds of equilibrium in a democ- 
racy, loss of kinetic equilibrium for indi- 
viduals is fraught with danger for group 
equilibrium. 

Excitement in life comes from indi- 
viduality. People are not alike, nor do we 
wish them to be. There must be surprises. 
Even the skilled tightrope dancer will 
originate new steps and, in doing so, get 
into danger. Without variation, there 
would be stultification, not growth. Vari- 
ety makes for the unpredictable as dis- 
tinguished from the stereotyped. From 
the variations comes independence in act 
and thought—comes the creative. 

As teachers and particularly as teach- 
ers of the language arts, of English, we 
play a prominent part in the equilibrium 
of our students. Environment, training, 
and ability influence the way our stu- 
dents dance on their tightropes, remain 
on a plateau, or climb mountains. And 
we become part of their environment and 
of their training, stultifying or stimulat- 
ing toward the dynamic. Without vanity 
we may say that consciously and uncon- 


8 Edmund W. Sinnott, “The Biological Basis of 
Democracy,” Yale Review, autumn, 1945. 
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sciously we control actions, thought, 
emotion. We challenge and elicit re- 
sponses of one kind or another. We can 
stimulate to maturity,’ to growth in self- 
esteem and self-direction. Studies in Eng- 
land,’® for example, indicate that stu- 
dents wish to respond and to grow. We 
forget it in our busy days, but the power 
of teachers is staggering. 

Not only must we be tolerant of varia- 
tions; we should encourage them in so far 
as they lead to security, poise in changing 
situations, and initiative; in so far as 
they wholesomely affect mind and heart. 

I am afraid that the serious, conscien- 
tious teacher who resented having stu- 
dents start a lesson when she was de- 
layed or show initiative of any kind was 
defeating her own purpose. If her stu- 
dents took over what she believed her re- 
sponsibility, she felt she was not earning 
her salary. She would have scruples 
about accepting it. 

We may wish for enthusiasm but not 
for the fanaticism of young people re- 
ported at a political convention in July.” 
The criticism is not of their politics but 
of their excessive variation. We may be 
pleased with the enthusiasm of young 
people for old ballads sung by Richard 
Dyer-Bennett. Boogie-woogie was 
around the corner, but the young people 
listened to “Barbara Allen” and “Lord 
Randal, My Son.’’? 

The language-arts program offers an 

9 Norman Fenton, “‘The Delinquent in the Class- 
room,” Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I: Juvenile 
Delinquency and the Schools, ed. Nelson B. Henry 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
chap. iii, p. 56. 

© Fred J. Schonell, ‘“The Development of Edu- 
cational Research in Great Britain. III. Present 


Fields of Research,” British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XVIII, Part II (June, 1948), 55. 


™ Anne O’Hare McCormick in her column in the 
New York Times, July 26, 1948. 


™ Adams, op. cit. 


excellent opportunity to give equilibrium 
with variations—covering, as it does, the 
fields marked out by the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council. 
Few things touch human beings much 
more closely than speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. 

In all those phases of the language 
arts, separately and involved one with 
another, we expect students to become 
independent, to stand on their own feet. 
Through genuine experiences and 
through the vicarious experience gained 
by reading, they should learn to face 
emotional and intellectual problems, en- 
joying the experience to the utmost, as 
Browning said he would enjoy death. 

It is not only what we decide to teach 
but how we go about it, a concern of the 
Curriculum Commission in the search for 
the development of units of instruction. 
Providing for equilibrium in a changing 
world, by considering life-adjustment 
and reaching the souls of students—as 
we can through English—is different 
from focusing on skills as an end, on 
forms, on classification, on drills on iso- 
lated words, on covering a syllabus, or on 
utilizing a standardized test and then the 
score, perhaps unaware of what came be- 
tween the first and the last page of the 
test. 

Carlyle in Sartor Resartus asked: 
“How shall he give kindling, in whose 
own inward man there is no live coal, but 
all is burnt-out to a dead grammatical 
cinder?’’3 

In speaking, writing, listening, and 
reading, students need to be made sensi- 
tive. It may be to levels of usage, to tone, 
to gesture, to shades of meaning, and to 
shifts of meaning. There are many ways 
and new ways to do so. Dr. Dora Smith 

*Thomas Carlyle, “Pedagogy,” from Sartor 


Resartus; Unseen Harvests, ed. Claude Fuess and 
Emery Basford (1947), p. 346. 
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in Educational Screen last April, for ex- 
ample, showed how films might be made 
to help students grow in the capacity to 
use modifications and to sense relations 
between ideas expressed in proper sub- 
ordination and co-ordination. 

We need what is sometimes called the 
“creative’’—hobbies, toy theaters, act- 
ing, writing—to exercise what Chester- 
ton called “the rest of your mind, now an 
almost neglected thing.’’"4 

Literature is creative. Think of it as 
the Commission on a Liberal Education 
defined it, arresting the rapid flow of ex- 
perience and holding it up for contem- 
plation and understanding. It provides 
case studies of people and their problems 
and crises. It is more than a repetition of 
dates in the life of George Eliot, of Wil- 
liam Saroyan, or of anyone else. It is 
more than outlines, summaries of chap- 
ters, and the identification of the type of 
literature or of the climax. Literature in- 
terprets life, revealing motives, cause and 
effect, thinking and feeling. And a mo- 
tive may be the result of disturbed equi- 
librium.'S The teaching of literature is 
more subtle than the retelling of a news- 
paper or a magazine article, digested or 
undigested. Through the experiences of 
other men and women we get a realiza- 
tion of equilibrium and of its human vari- 
ations. Literature shows rather concrete- 
ly and objectively how balance and vari- 
ation interplay, whether in Antigone, 
Medea, or The Heart of the Matter. Tragic 
heroes and happy heroes have variations: 
ambition, yes, but not Macbeth’s with 
his particular temperament and in his 

14 G. K. Chesterton, ‘“The Man with the Golden 
Key,” Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton: Living, 
Reading and Thinking, ed. John Chamberlain, Ben- 


field Pressey, and Reginald E. Watters (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948), p. 7. 

%sGardner Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial 
Approach to Origins and Structure (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 87. 


particular position; scholarly mind, yes, 
but not the mind of Hamlet at the court 
of Denmark in the days of Claudius. 

We must be human about equilibrium, 
sensitive to individual differences and 
patient with them. Certain accomplish- 
ments might not have been possible with- 
out a departure from perfect equilibrium. 
General Patton’s “emotional tenseness 
and his impulsiveness,”** according to a 
recent statement, made him such a re- 
markable leader in open situations. 
Thomas Hardy in The Return of the Na- 
tive pauses in his analysis of Clym Yeo- 
bright to tell of equilibrium without vari- 
ations: ordinary men have more chance 
of happiness than deviates, villains or 
saints. 

I am going to cite a few deviations but 
not with the purpose of debunking; for 
debunking of itself is cynical and de- 
structive. I shall cite them rather to en- 
large sympathy for deviations in our stu- 
dents and to make for reality and com- 
passion in considering maturity and equi- 
librium. The immature in our classrooms 
have many companions, some distin- 
guished ones. 

Expressed in various ways—in terms 
of maturity and of age—equilibrium is 
the concern of those in the world of edu- 
cation and of books. Terms referring to 
stages of maturity are used repeatedly. 
The United States, according to Mr. 
Toynbee, is mature, the first to reach ma- 
turity among a number of adolescent 
states.'? Some people were mature, pos- 
sibly Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Abraham Lincoln. Orville Prescott, in re- 
viewing Douglas Freeman’s George Wash- 
ington, said that Washington was pre- 


©Drew Middleton, War as Eisenhower 
Saw It,” a book review in New York Times Book 
Review, November 21, 1948, p. 52. 


17 Op. cit., p. 116. 
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cociously mature.** I am not certain that 
is a compliment. We are pretty confident 
that James Boswell and Oliver Gold- 
smith were not in equilibrium without a 
great stretching of variations. Nor were 
Edgar Allan Poe and Charles Dickens. 

Osbert Sitwell’s mother remained in 
part a child.*? Anne Bronté was called 
“childlike” and hence a happy compan- 
ion for Emily Bronté to confide in rather 
than the headstrong, self-willed Char- 
lotte.?? Thackeray was “‘the merest boy,” 
said Henry James, Sr., to Emerson. Like 
a nine-year-old boy, he crowed over the 
money he made, his two horses, his new 
house; he delighted in dining and win- 
ing.”" 

The term “adolescent” is almost a 
stereotype in criticism. We are told that 
Sinclair Lewis’ heroes are all adolescents. 
Robert Bierstedt, in writing of Nietzsche, 
said that “neither as a man nor as a 
philosopher did Nietzsche ever quite at- 
tain maturity”; he could not suffer the 
loss of his adolescent illusions.” Harry 
Hopkins is said to have retained some 
qualities of an American adolescent all 
his life.?5 

Virginia Woolf, in The Moment and 
Other Essays, said: “We may speak of in- 
fancy, of youth and of maturity. We may 
say that Scott is childish and Flaubert, 
by comparison, a grown man. We may 


18 New York Times, ‘“‘Books of the Times,” Octo- 
ber 18, 1948, p. 21. 

19Sir Osbert Sitwell, “Laughter in the Next 
Room,” Aélantic Monthly, October, 1948, p. 82. 

20 Margaret Willy, ‘‘Emily Bronté: Poet and 
Mystic,” English: The Magazine of the English 
Association, autumn, 1946, p. II9. 

2t Gordon S. Haight, ‘“Thackeray in His Letters,” 
Yale Review, XXXVI, No. 3 (spring, 1947), 559. 

22 Robert Bierstedt, review of Nietzsche: The 
Story of the Human Philosopher, by H. A. Reyburn, 
in Saturday Review of Literature, July 10, 1948, p. 16. 

23 Raymond Swing, ‘‘Harry Hopkins: Whipping 
Boy or Assistant President?” Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1948, p. 90. 


go on to say that the vigour and splen- 
dour of youth almost outweigh the more 
deliberate virtues of maturity.’”4 

Often we feel that way. Jacques Bar- 
zun labeled Winston Churchill a “boy of 
nine”’ for his “blind courage, the gift of 
gab, a taste for scrapping, and animal in- 
tegrity,’’ not bothering about premises, 
promises, conclusions.**> At the same 
time, we may keep in mind that Lady 
Lytton said to Edward Marsh when he 
contemplated becoming the secretary to 
Winston Churchill: “The first time you 
meet Winston you see all his faults, and 
the rest of your life you spend in discov- 
ering his virtues.’’° 

In teaching we are concerned with the 
great and the famous and the not so 
great. We get a serene kind of equilibri- 
um in lines from “The Close Clan’’ in 
Mark Van Doren’s New Poems: 


But the flesh lives, in certain ones that wind 
And dust and simple being have distinguished. 


Whatever these, and howsoever born, 

They are the ones with perfect-lidded eyes, 
Quieter than time, that yet can burn, 

Can burn in rage and wonder and sunrise. 


In them the world lives chiefly, as gold shines, 

As thunder runs in mountains, and hearts beat. 

They are the ones who comprehend the dark- 
ness, 

And carry it all day, and sweeten it.?7 


Where does all this leave us? It leaves 
us concerned about people, about indi- 
viduals, human beings, who may too 
easily be passed over, who may be ex- 
pected to be paragons. It leaves us con- 
cerned about the delicate nature of bal- 
ance in group relationships. As teachers 


24 (London: Hogarth Press, 1947), p. 133. 

25 ““New Books,” Harper’s Magazine, June, 1948, 
$77- 

26Edward Marsh, A Number of People (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1939), p. 140. 

27(New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
1948), p. 29. 
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of English or the language arts, we work 
with human beings—as fellow-teachers, 
as students, and as the subject or the 
author of writing. We work with the 
speech of human beings and the words 
written and heard with which they com- 


municate. Students must gain certain 
automatisms for their tightrope dancing. 
But they must go beyond the mechanical 
and mechanics toward equilibrium— 
with variations. They must go on scaling 
mountains and reaching for the stars. 


Literature and Emotional Maturity 


GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN’ 


A WEEK or so ago | was visiting an 
eighth-grade class in a junior high school. 
A student a few seats away attracted my 
attention because she was a grotesque 
combination of girl and woman. Her cot- 
ton dress was childish, wrinkled, and a 
little dirty. She had on Buster Brown 
shoes and knee-length stockings. But her 
face was coated with pancake make-up 
and her mouth with red lipstick, slightly 
smeared at the edge. Her hair, parted in 
the middle and drawn loosely across her 
forehead in a Lana Turner style, was 
caught at the back of her head with a 
series of jeweled combs. Here was a little 
girl from the neck down and a woman of 
twenty-five from the neck up. The total 
effect was ludicrous. 

As I sat there, I started to wonder 
what the effect of Florence Means’s The 
Assorted Sisters would be on that girl. 
You remember how the heroine of that 
book has a difficult time adjusting to a 
large Denver high school. She decides 
that she must get rid of her freckled nose 
and her unsophisticated appearance. 
Since her parents won’t allow her to use 
make-up, she buys it secretly and applies 


Read to a general session of the National 
Council of Teachers of -English, November 25, 
1948. 


2 Professor of education and English, University 
of Colorado. 


it in the washroom of the school before 
classes begin. Fortunately, a Chinese girl 
sees her before she appears in the cor- 
ridors, forces her to clean her face, and 
shows her how to use make-up sparingly. 

You have all had numerous such ex- 
periences with children and books in 
which you see clearly a possible relation- 
ship between what literature records and 
the life of a particular individual you are 
teaching. You feel, as I do, that a student 
might gain perspective on living if he 
could just undergo vitally what is in a 
book. Occasionally this vital relationship 
of people to books does happen, as when 
a crippled girl recently wrote after read- 
ing Baker’s Out on a Limb, “It made me 
feel different about myself. It gave me a 
lot of answers to give to people who ask 
what is the matter with me.”’ 

Out of such isolated testaments we 
have, I suspect, been somewhat inclined 
to exaggerate what is actually happening 
to the children in our classrooms without 
being critical of our selections, our or- 
ganization, and our methods of teaching. 

Throughout this article I hope you will 
think constantly of a group of thirty stu- 
dents who file noisily into the classroom 
every morning at nine o’clock. They’ve 
come from doing chores on a farm, put- 
ting a wash on the line, whirling around 
town in acar, orgobbling a hurried break- 
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fast. What effect will our work have on 
these young people, who five years from 
now will be married and living in little 
made-over flats with a strip of chintz at 
the windows and a faint odor of cabbage 
in the hall? A few will have gone to col- 
lege, it is true; but most of the boys will 
be farmers or plumbers or mechanics or 
clerks in stores. And a few years later al- 
most half of them will have been divorced 
once. 

Unfortunately, too much of our think- 
ing about education has been in terms of 
a rather small group of students in se- 
lected schools of upper middle-class com- 
munities. When I read about and live 
with people like those in Tomorrow Will 
Be Better, in Studs Lonigan, or in Knock 
on Any Door, | come to a realization of 
the appalling job we have taken as 
teachers of literature and also the exag- 
geration of our claims of what literature 
is accomplishing in the lives of our Amer- 
ican boys and girls. 

The exciting thing about our jobs as 
English teachers is that we know we 
could do much to influence young lives if 
we just knew how to bring that girl with 
too much make-up to that book by 
Florence Means at this particular stage 
of her life. And our job is exciting be- 
cause we are beginning to be sure enough 
of our research and our theorizing to gain 
some insight into how the job can be 
done. We can state four tested principles 
about literature which will help us under- 
stand how reading may further students’ 
emotional maturity. 

1. We know that literature as an ar- 
tistic form gives pleasure. I am surprised 
to find many teachers inclined to be 
suspicious of such a statement. Perhaps 
the word “pleasure” carries with it a con- 
notation of frivolity and insignificance. 
By pleasure we must think of a deep 
inner satisfaction that comes from a 
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wholehearted giving of one’s self to an 
activity one is performing, from a vital 
concern with the problems of people as 
they live their lives, from a recognition 
of the goodness of one’s own emotional 
experience. Certainly it is true that we 
pick up a piece of imaginative literature 
in the evening because we want such sat- 
isfaction. We may, of course, read a book 
because everyone in our social circle is 
talking about it. But we do not read im- 
aginative literature because we want to 
find out about life in China, or want in- 
sight into a strike, or want to find out 
about life in the eighteenth century. We 
begin to read because we desire the satis- 
faction we know comes from such activ- 
ity. Unless students feel such satisfaction 
in the reading they do in school, the 
other values of literature probably can- 
not be achieved. 

2. We can safely assume that most 
people can experience the satisfaction 
that literature gives. We can observe the 
universal joy of the elementary-school 
children in the story hour, their rapt ab- 
sorption in the unfolding of a fairy tale, 
their squeals of delight when the teacher 
reads: 

Once there was an elephant 
Who tried to use the telephant; 


No, no I mean an elephone 
Who tried to use the telephone.’ 


We have evidence from the junior and 
senior high school levels to show that, 
when students have free access to many 
books within their level and have time to 
read in class, they will read avidly. In a 
recent experiment‘ 115 eleventh-grade 
students had ten copies of twelve differ- 

3 Laura Richards, “Eletelephony,” Tirra Lirra 
(Boston: Little Brown & Co.). 


4 George Robert Carlsen, “‘A Study of the Effects 
of Reading Books about the Negro on the Racial 
Attitudes of a Group of Eleventh Grade Students 
in Northern Schools” (unpublished doctoral thesis; 
University of Minnesota Library, 1948). 
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ent books in their classroom. They could 
read for as long as their interest con- 
tinued in the books. They were told that 
they would not change their marks by 
anything they did during the period. In 
thirteen days they had read 424 books, 
an average of almost four books to a stu- 
dent. Such evidence leads, it seems to 
me, to the conclusion that in a normal 
situation reading is an activity people 
enjoy, not something foreign to the hu- 
man animal. 

3. We can assume that literature gives 
satisfaction because of its form, yes; but 
mainly, I think, because it communicates 
experience. It is on this point that my 
discussion of literature and emotional 
maturity hinges. I might make the state- 
ment even stronger: when literature 
really succeeds with any of us, it is ex- 
perience, and we find in it the same sig- 
nificance we find in experience itself. 

We can see how experience gives satis- 
faction in many of the trivial problems 
of daily living. We have a sort of elation 
when a recipe for a new cake turns out 
particularly well or when we succeed in 
changing a flat tire without a lug wrench. 
Our satisfaction in our accomplishment 
is out of proportion to the actual value of 
the cake or of the changed tire and comes 
apparently from our feeling of compe- 
tence in handling problems. It is vastly 
more difficult to describe the deeper and 
more significant satisfaction that comes 
from living through complex experiences: 
a love affair, for example. Literature is 
one of the few ways that man has evolved 
for communicating such understanding, 
insight, and pleasure. 

Occasionally an author has left us with 
enough biographical material to give us 
some insight into what a piece of litera- 
ture is striving to communicate. You re- 
member, I am sure, something of the con- 
ditions under which Hawthorne wrote 


The Scarlet Letter. He had been unsuc- 
cessful in achieving literary acclaim. Asa 
means of living he got an appointment as 
a customhouse clerk. However, after 
some time he realized the impossibility 
of continuing with such work, so with 
very little money and in a fit of depres- 
sion he resigned. In a small cottage he 
sat down to write. During that winter he 
lived with his wife, from all accounts a 
charming and tender woman, a sprite of a 
daughter who kept running in and out of 
the house, and a dark somber mother 
who was dying by slow degrees. Thus 
wrestling with the problems of making a 
living and undoubtedly with the prob- 
lems of the meaning of life, he wrote The 
Scarlet Letter as a means of communicat- 
ing his own profound experience to the 
reader. And, if the reader reacts to the 
book, he should approximate Haw- 
thorne’s experience, in different terms to 
be sure, and derive the same satisfaction 
Hawthorne felt in struggling with a prob- 
lem of existence. 

4. If literature brings satisfaction 
through the communication of experi- 
ence, literature may do anything that life 
itself can do. We are far enough along in 
our research into learning to realize that 
one learns through the process of reacting 
to environment. Haven’t you desired to 
teach in a situation with unlimited funds 
and a chartered airplane, so that you 
could drop students into one new stimu- 
lating situation after another? If litera- 
ture is experience, certainly it might be 
capable of substituting for that chartered 
plane. Might we not argue that in some 
cases literature intensely felt may be 
even more advantageous in affecting stu- 
dents than actual life itself? For litera- 
ture does select, direct, and evaluate 
keenly and sharply. Hence a book like 
Tunis’ A City for Lincoln for junior high 
school students or Warren’s All the 
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King’s Men for more mature students 
may give insight into the workings of the 
American political machines more tell- 
ingly than actual work with such a ma- 
chine. In making this last assumption, I 
should like to underscore the “‘may,”’ for 
I think we are painfully aware that only 
occasionally with an occasional student 
does literature have such impact. 

In thinking about our job of teaching 
literature, we can begin with reasonable 
assurance that the reading of imaginative 
literature can be a deeply satisfying ac- 
tivity for most people because it com- 
municates experiences. Thus it may be 
possible that literature can achieve any- 
thing that actual doing or undergoing it- 
self can accomplish. 

While I was struggling recently with 
the problem of what constitutes emo- 
tional maturity and what literature 
might do, I had a talk with a minister 
about his daughter, a freshman in the 
university. He is concerned about the 
girl because she seems to be drifting. He 
described her as an individual who reacts 
passively to life. “Things happen to her,”’ 
he said, “but everything seems of equal 
value to her. She never gets excited, or 
upset, or vindictive, or fearful, or con- 
cerned about living. Since she doesn’t re- 
act, she never really wins or values any- 
thing. Seemingly, she is going through 
life mechanically, letting things happen 
to her but never being concerned or at- 
tempting in turn to change the course of 
happenings.” 

I think of emotional maturity in terms 
of the problem presented by this girl. 
Emotional maturity seems to me to be an 
awareness of experience, a feeling toward 
and an evaluation of what happens to 
one, and as a result of such awareness the 
realization of one’s own potentialities in 
giving direction to events. 

John Dewey describes an adequate 
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person as one who knows “...a warm 
and intimate taking in of the full scope of 
a situation. .. .”’> He feels that the arts 
are the most direct means in the curricu- 
lum to achieve such a glow. They form 
standards for the worth of later ex- 
periences. They arouse discontent with 
conditions that fall below their meas- 
ure... . They reveal a depth and range 
of meaning in experiences which other- 
wise might be mediocre and trivial. They 
supply . . . organs of vision.’” 

Boys and girls in the elementary school 
may subconsciously have their apprecia- 
tion of family life and solicitude height- 
ened by such a story as McClosky’s 
Make Way for the Ducklings or Estes’ 
Rufus M., while a senior high school girl 
experiencing a first love affair may gain 
perspective on her present emotions from 
Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer, in 
which Angie has a warm and intimate 
taking-in of the full scope of the situa- 
tion, even to realizing that the affair is 
temporary. 

This prizing of living is what the min- 
ister finds missing in his daughter. Betty 
Smith shows us the same kind of imma- 
turity in the mother in Tomorrow Will Be 
Better. Marge does not feel that her rela- 
tionships to her husband or to her daugh- 
ter have goodness in them, and life is 
simply something to be got through 
rather than something to be tasted and 
savored and rolled under the tongue. 

To me, Maw Kettle in the Egg and I, 
at one end of the social scale, and Julie in 
Carroll’s While the Angels Sang, at the 
other, are emotionally mature people 
having the kind of reaction to life that 
we hope to develop in our students 
through our teaching of literature. You 
remember the shiftless and dirty Kettle 

5 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 276. 

6 Tbid., p. 279. 
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family, presided over by Maw, and her 
explanation at one place of why she is as 
she is: She saw that she couldn’t change 
Paw, and she was in love with him and 
enjoyed having children. So she decided 
those values were more important than 
cleanliness. She met her situation with a 
gusty kind of enjoyment and found value 
and joy in the day-by-day process of liv- 
ing. The other woman, Julie, has a keen 
sense of what Christmas ought to be—a 
glow of inner peace and satisfaction from 
doing traditional things in traditional 
ways. She meets the apathy of her ado- 
lescent children and husband with her 
faith that there is satisfaction in putting 
on a church pageant for the children, 
having a Christmas tree, and giving to 
others. And because she herself finds 
these things good, because she does savor 
them and roll them under her tongue, the 
value is there for her and for others too. 

To me, our unique function in the cur- 
riculum as teachers of literature is to 
help students discover such enjoyment 
and value in living, for literature is the 
only subject that deals directly with the 
discovery of the richness of life. 

Our problem is twofold. First, what 
literature are we going to select to give 
students these values, since selection is 
obviously necessary? None of us can read 
even a fraction of the total literary out- 
put even of our own times. And, second, 
how are we going to teach so that stu- 
dents do experience actively what is 
being communicated by the literary 
symbol. 

The answer to what we teach must be 
found by examining the child first rather 
than by examining the literature. I asked 
a psychologist the other day what would 
probably happen to an individual if ev- 
ery two weeks we dropped him into a 
situation which had nothing in common 
with his past life. My friend felt that 


such an experiment would almost cer- 
tainly drive the individual to some sort 
of abnormal behavior, if not to actual in- 
sanity. He cited experiments with mice in 
which they were driven insane by just 
this process. He also mentioned the be- 
havior of men in the Army, where life was 
often without pattern or direction. The 
commonest kind of reaction was a with- 
drawal from personal responsibility. In- 
dividuals maintained their sanity by de- 
veloping an apathy toward their experi- 
ences. 

If we think of literature as experience 
vitally felt, we realize that we are trying 
to do just what we know would be frus- 
trating literally. Today we are murdering 
Duncan; next week we’re being a miser; 
a week later we are discovering that the 
Sylvan Wye will give us food for future 
pleasure and enlightenment. Our stu- 
dents safeguard themselves by refusing 
to enter situations as they should. Thus 
literature becomes for them an ornament 
or bauble rather than an essential part of 
their feeling and reacting toward living. 
We accept the obvious fact that we must 
use literature within the experiential 
grasp of the students in the elementary 
school, but we stubbornly refuse to ac- 
cept it at the secondary level. No one 
proposes that Plato or Shakespeare or 
Milton should form a basis for the read- 
ing of the very young. We even accept, 
pretty generally, the fact that the fairy 
story and the folk tale are for the third- 
and fourth-grader rather than for the 
preschool and kindergarten child. The 
books that we expect the young child to 
read present life that is within his experi- 
ential scope and that is told with the 
child’s wonder over the common events 
of living. They deal with the excitement 
of going to the “five-and-ten’”’ with a 
dime to buy something, or with the im- 
agination of a small boy who sees only a 
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horse and wagon on Mulberry Street, or 
with a little duck, in China to be sure, 
who doesn’t want to be punished when he 
is late getting home, or with a race be- 
tween two drops of rain down a window. 
But we seem to think that adolescents 
are adults and want to grapple with the 
problem of a reflective man who decides 
that he is right and the state wrong and 
that he is therefore justified in killing 
Julius Caesar—that his goal justifies any 
means. We expect active sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old boys and girls to un- 
derstand that memory of the past brings 
ultimate satisfaction. Certainly it is no 
wonder that in students’ minds every- 
thing they hate about poetry is summed 
up in their statement, “Do we have to 
read more stuff about clouds and daf- 
fodils?”’ 

Our present selections probably have 
much to do with the fact that students 
leave the elementary school with a real 
liking for reading stories and poems and 
leave high school with a rather active 
dislike. If literature is going to help stu- 
dents gain an increased awareness of the 
goodness of living, it has to be selected in 
terms of its presentation of the experi- 
ences that young people are having. Re- 
cently I visited a tiny high school of 
twenty-two students in the heart of Col- 
orado’s Black Forest. I asked the boys 
and girls to describe for me what they 
would like to read if they could have an 
author write a story to order for them. 
After considerable discussion they de- 
cided they would have a story about 
young people living in a community just 
like theirs. While we deplore the provin- 
cialism that might come from such atti- 
tudes, we must recognize the desire of 
students to see themselves reflected in 
what they read. 

This doctrine certainly does not limit 
us to material of the present or of the 
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students’ own locality, but it limits us to 
material that is within the emotional 
comprehension of students. J/enka is not 
laid in the American child’s back yard; 
but it is in the back yard of his own ex- 
perience, for the heroine is terribly con- 
cerned because everyone else seems to 
know what he wants to be when he grows 
up and she just can’t make up her mind. 
At last her father shows her that the best 
thing to be is just one’s self. Similarly, 
Beowulf lies in the emotional back yard 
of the adolescent reader with its pictur- 
ing of the sheer joy of physical activity. 
Beowulf is a vigorous young man, feeling 
his oats, who sets out to test his strength 
on the nearest available monster. Romeo 
and Juliet probably never can be experi- 
enced intensely if the reader does not dis- 
cover it in his youth. You, I am sure, 
passed through a period of romanticism 
when a broken love affair somehow 
seemed noble or a slight case of tuber- 
culosis rather desirable. That is the pe- 
riod when Romeo and Juliet becomes a 
thing to be loved and prized. 

On the other hand, Hamlet seems com- 
pletely foreign to most students’ lives. 
They find it hard to understand the soul- 
searching of a man who somehow cannot 
bring himself to do what his society de- 
mands. Of course, as many of you are 
thinking, a piece of literature may affect 
people on different levels. Students may 
get and enjoy just the sheer story and 
nothing else. But I wonder whether the 
story of Hamlet just in itself is particu- 
larly good—any better, for instance, 
than our average detective story. The 
selections we have habitually presented 
from Wordsworth are certainly extreme 
examples of poetry beyond the experien- 
tial scope of young people. Leading lives 
that are primarily active, they can un- 
derstand Tennyson’s ‘Ulysses’ much 
more readily than they can understand 
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an individual who lies on a couch and 
reflects on clouds and daffodils. Much of 
Wordsworth that is never printed could 
be understood by students. You remem- 
ber selections from the “Prelude” in 
which he tells what it feels like to skate or 
describes rowing out into the middle of a 
lake and discovering that the mountain 
grows larger instead of smaller as he goes 
farther away. 

So we are certainly not limited to mod- 
ern or American material to find things 
within the scope of our adolescent boys 
and girls. And within contemporary liter- 
ature we have a significant and exciting 
body of material that teachers must 
know. A book like Lewiton’s The Divided 
Heart, to mention only one, is a sensi- 
tively written story of the intense feel- 
ings a girl undergoes when her father and 
mother divorce, an experience that a 
third to a half of our students are having 
today. 

The great love adolescents have for 
animal stories—Lassie Come Home; Silver 
Chief; Bob, Son of Battle; Black Stallion— 
probably stems from their desire for in- 
dependence, for having some loyal and 
faithful creature dependent on them. 
Their desire for freedom makes the ad- 
venture story, like Meader’s new book, 
Behind the Ranges, emotionally satis- 
fying. And their feeling about the good- 
ness of physical activity finds interpreta- 
tion in the sports stories of John Tunis. 
In all these books the experience re- 
corded leads to a valuation that takes the 
student beyond what he has already 
thought. In a book like Tunis’ High- 
pockets the hero finds that his enjoyment 
of the game is keener after he discovers 
emotionally that other people exist be 
sides himself. 

Consequently, to make literature vi- 
tal, we have to think in terms of the 
kinds of understanding which students 


will be ready for next rather than in 
terms of giving students a sampling of all 
literary types, of all literary periods, or 
even of the literature of the world, 
though these may incidentally come into 
our programs. We have accepted such a 
principle in the elementary school and 
fairly well in the junior high school. We 
have not accepted it in the senior high 
school. A sensible senior-high program 
might organize a tenth-grade course 
from the guiding idea of understanding 
people. With sixteen-year-old students’ 
extreme consciousness of themselves in 
relation to others such a theme suits their 
needs. The course might begin with liter- 
ature selected to show the infinite variety 
of human beings and then proceed to the 
problems people face as a result of such 
variety. Within such a pattern students 
might legitimately study a couple of lit- 
erary types as units. The biography and 
the short story are two forms that are 
peculiarly adapted to the communication 
of experience about people and their 
peculiarities. 

An eleventh-grade American literature 
course might be organized in terms of the 
experiences the American people have 
been through that have led to the for- 
mulation of our democratic concept. 
Themes such as the struggle for the land, 
the struggle for freedom, and the struggle 
to interpret and formulate the cultural 
ideals of the people might be major ideas. 
Again I suggest the introduction of at 
least one type of unit; perhaps one on 
drama is most appropriate, for in the 
drama American writers have made a 
peculiar contribution. Many of the un- 
derstandings we want young people to 
have in such a course find expression in 
American drama. 

In the twelfth grade, students seem in- 
terested in life with a capital L. Here I 
suggest an organization stemming from 
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LITERATURE AND EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


the concepts and experiences which writ- 
ers have felt lead to ultimate satisfaction 
for the individual. Such ideas as the joy 
of physical activity, the satisfaction that 
comes from appreciation of the beauty of 
the world, the “eat, drink, and be 
merry” of the hedonists, and the sig- 
nificance of service to others recur con- 
stantly in the literatures of all people. 
Even Macbeth illustrates such a concept, 
though negatively to be sure. The tragedy 
of the story lies in the fact that a really ca- 
pable individual decides that satisfaction 
will come from personal success. After 
gambling everything and achieving his 
ends, he discovers he is not happy, but he 
cannot now back out. Studentscould again 
study a single literary type for a part 
of the course (perhaps the novel), and they 
could approach at least one unit chrono- 
logically to gain some sense of how litera- 
ture grows out of its age. Classicism of 
the eighteenth century and romanticism 
of the nineteenth century represent two 
opposing concepts of how one achieves 
satisfaction. 

But no matter what we select to teach 
or what kind of organization we choose, 
we cannot hope that literature will help 
students mature emotionally unless we 
teach it as experience, unless we help stu- 
dents to feel vitally as they read. It will 
not help that girl with too much make-up 
to read Florence Means if she concen- 
trates on the life-history of Mrs. Means, 
how she happened to write The Assorted 
Sisters, what John Tunis or Doris Gates 
would have done with the material, and 
why the novel is an appropriate medium 
for the story. And yet this is the pattern 
that most textbooks suggest we follow. 
Recently I studied Shelley’s “Ozy- 
mandias” in three postwar anthologies 
for high-school students. All of them as- 
sumed that the student would read the 
poem orally or silently and then answer 
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the following questions: (1) Why is the 
sonnet form the most appropriate for the 
subject matter? (2) How would Coleridge 
or Wordsworth have treated the same 
material? (3) Shelley saw a fallen statue 
in the desert in Egypt; how does he in- 
terpret this fact? 

Such questions make of literature a 
rather pleasant antiquarian study lack- 
ing emotional vitality or concern. Once 
we have selected material that can say 
something to students about their living, 
our job is to set up a situation in which 
students can feel what is said. Like an 
architect who designs a house that he is 
never to live in, we set up a design for an 
experience someone else is to have. The 
architect does his work before the build- 
ing is built, and I think that we must do 
most of our teaching before a student 
reads instead of afterward. Through dis- 
cussion and illustration we can bring the 
student’s emotions and past life into a 
focus which will prepare him for. the feel- 
ing we hope he is to get from a particular 
selection. We can carry on such prepara- 
tory work in many ways. Often it can be 
done by getting students to talk about 
what they have done and how they have 
felt. If we were teaching Whitman’s 
“When I Heard the Learn’d Astrono- 
mer,” we might ask students how many 
were studying the night before, how 
many after studying and becoming con- 
fused went outside for a moment, and 
what the feeling was that they had. After 
such preparatory discussion students are 
ready for the poem: 


When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in 
columns before me, 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to 
add, divide, and measure them, 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where 
he lectured with much applause in the lec- 
ture-room, 
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How soon unaccountably I became tired and 
sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by 
myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time 


to time, 
Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 


Often we can do something of the same 
thing with visual and audio aids. We can 
build up a collection of pictures from 
magazines that express the same mood as 
a particular poem. You can see the magic 
of this technique in a beautiful new book 
of poetry called The Poet's Camera.’ 
Here a full-paged photograph catching 
the mood of a poem is printed opposite 
the poem. Students pour over the book, 
being intrigued first of all with the mood 
of the picture and then wanting the mood 
enhanced by the words. Not long ago in 
Life there was a photograph of a shack in 
a junk yard built out of the honor roll 
from one of the near-by small towns. We 
might use such a picture and ask students 
what it makes them think about, how it 
makes them feel. Then we could read 
“Ozymandias.”’ Tschaikowsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet music can establish an intense 
feeling in students that they want to 
have interpreted for them through the 
drama itself. 

Dr. George Reynolds recently held an 
audience spellbound by his reading of the 

7 Bryan Holme and Thomas Forman, The Poet’s 


Camera (New York: American Studio Books; Lon- 
don: Holme Press, Inc., 1946). 


Book of Revelations principally because 
he prepared them for it by awakening 
their memories and their feelings first. 
When he finished, he simply walked from 
the stage. When we do feel something in- 
tensely in literature, we often want to be 
let alone. We do not want to tell how 
Coleridge or Wordsworth might have 
written about the same subject matter. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly pos- 
sible that students may have questions 
which they want to discuss, but these are 
not the essential core of the experience. 
They may possibly want to re-read. 
They may want to know how a poet 
achieved his end, or they may ask what 
kind of guy this Shelley was. If they do, 
well and good; if they don’t, we have 
nevertheless given them an intensely felt 
experience that becomes an intimate part 
of their feeling toward living. 

We continue to be literature teachers 
because of the excitement it gives to have 
that particular junior high school girl 
feel The Assorted Sisters keenly. And the 
knowledge that such experience contrib- 
utes to the student’s emotional maturity 
makes us feel about our jobs as Marco 
feels about the kinds of fish he might 
catch in McElligot’s Pool: 


If such a thing could be 
It certainly should be.* 


Dr. Seuss, McElligot’s Pool (New York: 
Random House, 1947). I have substituted “should” 
for the original “‘would” in the second line. 


Great Inducements for 1950 
PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 

The Best and Cheapest in the World for Ladies 
The Magazine for the Times 


Morality and Virtue Are Always Rewarded 
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We All Know Stories; Let?’s Write Them' 


ROBERT H. CARPENTER? 


I SHOULD like to consider creative writ- 
ing as a proper occupation of every Eng- 
lish class. It ought not to be set off as the 
privilege of a gifted few in special classes. 
Every English course ought to stir pupils 
to creative writing of some sort, deter- 
mined by the nature of the course and 
the capacities of the pupils. In this view, 
creative writing is an integral part of the 
pupils’ activities in all secondary-school 
English classes. 

I would go so far as to say that the 
ability to lead our pupils to do creative 
writing may be regarded as a final test of 
our teaching aims, materials, and meth- 
ods, and it demands our best perform- 
ance as the admirable people we hope to 
be. The amount and quality of the crea- 
tive writing that we call forth may be 
taken as a valid measure of the effective- 
ness of our teaching. 

Creative writing earns our high regard 
by its contribution to the broader aims of 
schooling. Among these, we aim to de- 
velop in our pupils an understanding of 
distinctively human characteristics and a 
power of mature direction of their own 
lives for maximum human development. 
Creative writing, I believe, affords unique 
opportunities for our pupils to grow in 
these two ways. 

Before going further, let me clarify the 
meaning of the term “creative writing” 
as I am using it in this paper. Many of us 
apparently believe that our pupils have a 

Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago, November, 1948. 


2 New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Ill. 


strong urge to express themselves and 
that our job is to help them find outlets 
they need for creative activity. In the 
Harvard report of 1942 on The Training 
of Secondary School Teachers, Especially 
with Reference to English, this sort of ac- 
tivity is labeled ‘‘a lawful release for stu- 
dent emotionalism.”’ Those of us who put 
this purpose first assert that the natural 
method is to reserve training in correct- 
ness until after the pupil has found a re- 
lease for his creative energy by putting 
something into writing. The class in Eng- 
lish, then, should be organized with pri- 
mary regard to providing outlets for 
creative activity. More of us, however, 
seem to believe that what pupils need 
most is extensive drill in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence structure, 
paragraph structure, and simple exposi- 
tory writing. As the Michigan committee 
stated in Preparation for College English 
(1942): “Whatever true creativeness the 
pupil may be endowed with can be em- 
ployed to excellent advantage in the 
many possible variations of useful ex- 
pository prose.” Most of us, I assume, 
teach in situations where the latter em- 
phasis prevails. Yet, even if we have a 
prescribed course, we can provide occa- 
sions for our students to find release in 
writing. In this paper, therefore, 1 am 
using the term “‘creative writing”’ to refer 
to the compositions which the pupils do 
either by assignment or of their own 
volition in a prescribed course devoted 
mainly to rather traditional drill in 
mostly expository writing. 

As we teach the rules of spelling and 
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grammar, the principles of rhetoric, the 
forms of literature, the ideals of Ameri- 
canism, and the foundations of inter- 
national good will, we who call ourselves 
“teachers of English’? assume also the 
responsibility for leading our students to 
do some creative writing. Whatever our 
teaching situation may be, such activity 
is highly desirable. Versatile creatures 
that we are, we sense that one way to 
meet our obligation is to join forces with 
our pupils and say persuasively, ‘We all 
know stories; let’s write them.” The tac- 
tic may succeed if we are sincere, but it 
probably will not if we really mean, ““We 
all know stories; now you go home and 
write them.” 

The inference is clear: if we really be- 
lieve what we say, we must do some writ- 
ing along with our pupils. After, or be- 
fore, we correct papers and fill out forms, 
we must try some creative writing our- 
selves. Not content with being able to tell 
a bad egg from a good one, we must show 
that we can lay one—and, in the slang 
sense, accept the pupils’ judgment when 
we do just that. We must be practi- 
tioners, as well as teachers, of our art. 
Sauce for the goslings is sauce for the 
geese and the ganders. 

Before anyone freezes in terror at the 
prospect of adding another burden toa 
heavy load, let me add that I do not be- 
lieve we have to write something every 
time our pupils do. Occasional contribu- 
tions are enough. The greatest benefit, I 
may add, in our undertaking to write oc- 
casionally with our students is not in 
greater literary skill on our part, in in- 
creased comradeship with students, or 
even in the humility we gain, but in our 
determination to remain silent and listen 
more of the time in class discussions and 
individual conferences. 

When my daughter was eight, I took 
her to the Brookfield Zoo. The most in- 


teresting exhibit was the chimpanzee, 
which was just having its meal. At this 
moment a group of school children on an 
excursion arrived. The chimpanzee sucked 
the juice from half an orange that had 
been served for its dessert and threw the 
rind and pulp on the floor of its cage. 
The children shrieked. Still hungry, the 
chimpanzee went over to the metal feed 
box fastened to the corner of its cage and 
began rhythmically clanking it up and 
down. The children shrieked. The keeper 
moved over toward the chimpanzee, and 
one of the children asked him whether 
the animal was fierce. The keeper said 
no, and stuck his middle finger through 
the bars for the chimpanzee to chew on 
tenderly for a few moments. The children 
laughed. When the keeper withdrew his 
finger, the chimpanzee reciprocated; it 
stuck its finger through the bars. The 
children shrieked. A glass partition had 
been erected about six feet in front of the 
cage, running up to within a few feet of 
the ceiling, to keep visitors from tossing 
indigestible or unnecessary food into the 
cage. But the chimpanzee had indicated 
hunger, and two or three sharpshooters 
among the pupils soon got the range and 
arched a few peanuts over the partition 
into the cage. The chimpanzee, however, 
rejected them. The children shrieked. In 
a twinkling, the chimpanzee seized the 
piece of orange pulp on the floor of its 
cage, sprang to the bars, reached out its 
arm, and most gracefully and accurately 
arched the mass of pulp over the parti- 
tion into the midst of the children. They 
shrieked, scrambled out of range, and 
fled. The chimpanzee leaped to the shelf 
of its cage and pounded on the sheet- 
metal wall. 

As a slight justification for my asser- 
tion that teachers occasionally ought to 
offer their own contributions in class, I 
might say that a few days later when the 
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WE ALL KNOW STORIES; 


editors of our school paper decided to try 
a column of faculty contributions and 
asked me to lead off, I handed in an ac- 
count of my acquaintance with the chim- 
panzee, and it was printed under my 
name. Later, some of my students told 
me that they had enjoyed the article but 
said that they had not noticed the au- 
thor’s name and had taken the piece for 
the work of a senior student. In a school 
where the students consider anyone over 
thirty as decrepit, their remark could be 
construed as high praise. 

A story like mine about the chimpan- 
zee calls to mind the unusual woman in 
Brooklyn who wrote a book about her ex- 
periences in bringing up several apes in 
her apartment. The famous gorilla, Bush- 
man, when young, was one of her charges. 
She proves that apes can be housebroken 
and taught to wash themselves, set the 
table, use eating utensils, help with the 
dusting, and, of course, smoke cigarettes 
and empty ash trays. Indeed, she asserts 
that no woman should attempt to bring 
up a child without first having brought 
up an ape. 

Children, however, are not just like 
little apes, nor are apes just like little 
children. Although the ape can help serve 
a meal, it cannot plan one; although the 
chimpanzee can learn to drive a car, it is 
a worse driver than our reckless adoles- 
cents, because for it the green light 
means go, even if there is a traffic snarl 
twenty feet ahead. The ape cannot in- 
vent radio, atom bombs, television, sub- 
marines, printing machines, machine 
guns, automobiles, or pari-mutuel bet- 
ting at the race track. On the other hand, 
the animal heritage in mankind is ob- 
vious. What makes man different from 
the apes and the other animals? 

What are the distinguishing marks of 
the human being? We do not have to 
wait until we are old and ready for phi- 
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losophizing in order to ask this question. 
It ought to be in all our inquiries as we 
study language, literature, art, mathe- 
matics, science, music, and the rest of the 
subjects. It ought to enliven our study 
and practice of fair play, honesty, good- 
ness, justice, and mercy. We are all try- 
ing to learn the ways of humanity. We 
all know stories that reveal distinctively 
human characteristics. Let’s sharpen our 
awareness by writing them down. 


Perhaps the most natural way to write 
is to recall one’s own past experiences, as 
in Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and 
Mamma’s Bank Account (movie version: 
I Remember Mamma). Even at the age of 
eleven or twelve, children have a wealth 
of experiences to recall and enliven with 
their imagination in the light of our ques- 
tion about distinctively human charac- 
teristics. If the teacher contributes occa- 
sionally, with proper humility, and if pu- 
pils and teacher keep the question about 
human characteristics in the foreground, 
even the assigned composition in a pre- 
scribed course where the work is mainly 
expository may evoke creative writing 
based on enriching recollection of past 
experiences. 


An eleventh-grade class studying the 
essay had read Heywood Broun’s “‘The 
Fifty-first Dragon,” a story involving the 
basis and effect of self-confidence. In re- 
sponse to a regular assignment, one girl 
started out like this: 


From the first moment I set foot on the ranch 
I knew that ultimately I would be expected to 
pit my intelligence against that of a horse in 
what is termed a horseback ride. The westerners 
have a false notion that the primary desire of 
every tenderfoot is to experience a ride on a 
good old western hoss, and sadly enough they 
endeavor to fulfill this desire at the earliest 
possible moment. My initiation came on the 
second day of our visit. 

“What a day for a ride,”’ my father declared 
exuberantly. “You'll love it, riding across the 
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plains with the wind in your face, breathing the 
good western... .” 

“T don’t want to ride. I don’t like horses!”’ I 
staunchly affirmed. 

“Nonsense, we’ Il give you a gentle old nag. 
There’s nothing to fear. Why, when I was your 

“T don’t like horses and they don’t like me. 
I’m not going.” 

“You’re going if I have to tie you to the 
saddle myself. No daughter of mine is afraid 
of horses. Now come on.” 

I went. 

The writer went on to tell how she 
learned to manage the horse and believe 
in her own strength—within limits. 

One way to become aware of distinc- 
tively human characteristics is to be- 
come sensitive to the thoughts and feelings 
of other people by imagining ourselves 
in their places. Another girl in a senior 
English class in which the program in- 
cluded a study of Browning was moved 
by a regular assignment to write a piece 
entitled “Viola Section, Fifth Chair.” 
Part of it went like this: 

They say of me—‘“‘My, but he is queer, poor 
old man, living so alone with nothing but that 
viola in its battered case....Look at his 
wrinkled face, that funny mustache... .” 

They say of me—*‘Look, my dear, at that 
funny old man in the fifth chair of the viola 
section... .” 

They say of me—‘Your uncle, children, is a 
fine man. It’s a shame he has thrown his life 
away on music... .” 

Yes, these things they say of me, but I tell 
you that I am rich....I live in a glorious 
abode and my life is full. I dwell in a palace of 
sound, in whose creation both heaven and earth 
have taken part. .. . It has been created by the 
living and the dead, and by “God Himself, 
whose finger can frame out of three sounds, 
not a fourth sound, but a star.” 


The girl herself tells how she got the 
ideas for the composition. “This com- 
position was inspired’ by Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem, ‘Abt Vogler,’ and the ideas 
expressed are those used in the work. 
The viola player is an outgrowth of a 
childhood fancy concerning an actual 


violist in the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. The first three paragraphs are those 
ideas that I built up about him while I 
watched him during the children’s sym- 
phony many years ago. Then I put in his 
mouth the words of Abt Vogler.” 

The customary book report can deepen 
insight into human nature. One boy 
wrote: 


It was with a definite purpose that I set out 
for the library to obtain a copy of “Ludwig van 
Beethoven” by Emil Ludwig. I had several 
reasons for reading the book. I played many 
of his sonatas on the piano and I wanted to 
know the story behind each one of these com- 
positions in order to understand Beethoven’s 
music a little better. I also hoped to see analyses 
of most of his important works. As far as these 
two purposes were concerned, I was destined 
to be disappointed. Ludwig did not emphasize 
Beethoven’s music as much as most of the 
other biographers did. 

However, I was enlightened in another way. 
I came to know the mind of Beethoven. He was 
a mental giant....But his mind was sus- 
ceptible to two things: emotion and suspicion 
toward his fellow men. ... His mind was also 
of a contradictory nature. ...He succeeded 
in all but one thing: he failed to conquer him- 
self. ... 

This book is not limited to music lovers. It 
should be read by people who are interested in a 
book full of passion, strength, emotion, and 
beauty, for those words describe a man whose 
greatness is truly in the sight of God. 


Another girl took a rather ordinary as- 
signment as the occasion for some pene- 
trating observations on human charac- 
teristics. ‘A woman has to paint her 
face’ was the suggested topic. ‘“Cer- 
tainly she does,” the girl began. “‘It is an 
established fact that the visage of any 
normal female must be covered with 
some sort of camouflage. ‘Red iron rust 
is used both for barn paint and for lip- 
stick,’ states my chemistry teacher, al- 
ways putting the barn paint first.” Then 
she explained what the high-school girl is 
thinking of when she paints her face. 

The student who gets the habit of tak- 
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WE ALL KNOW STORIES; 


ing a detached view of human nature de- 
velops a balanced, constructive attitude 
toward human weaknesses. The com- 
mon inclination to gossip and the way to 
deal with gossipers were discussed by a 
student under the title “A Sense of 
Rumor.” 


I know about a game called “gossip,” or 


“telephone.” The participants sit in a circle 
and the leader starts. He whispers a witty 
saying into the ear of his neighbor, and he, in 
turn, whispers what he heard into the next per- 
son’s ear. When the word gets around to the 
last person, he says out loud what he heard. 
The result usually is something quite differ- 
ent from the original message and hilariously 
funny. 

Unfortunately, although the game is played 
in real life, the results aren’t funny. The rumor, 
started, grows and grows as it is passed on. 

My parents went to dinner at some friends’ 
house one evening. After dinner, my mother 
went to a committee meeting, my father went to 
the movies with Mrs. Friend, and Mr. Friend 
stayed at home with a cold. Some person, seeing 
my father out with Mrs. Friend, started the 
rumor that my father and a strange woman 
were going around together. Scandal! It finally 
got back to my mother, told by a friend who 
was deeply embarrassed, and we all had a big 
laugh over it. But it might not have turned out 
so funny. Gossip always hurts someone. 

The problem of gossip is an old one. In the 
case of Echo, in old mythology, there was a good 
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cure. Echo was a beautiful young maiden who 
loved to talk and gossip. She got so on every- 
body’s nerves that Zeus locked her up in a 
canyon and told her that she could not speak 
to anyone unless she were spoken to, and then 
she could only repeat exactly what she had 
heard. Of course that would not work on a 
mortal, so the cure must be somewhere else. 
That somewhere else, I believe, is in the will 
power of each person. One girl my mother 
knows has a wonderful way. When confronted 
with, “Say, Jane, did you hear. . . ,” she looks 
the culprit right in the eye and says frigidly, 
“Were you there?” Usually that produces 
silence. The remedy lies in the will power of the 
individual. 


Every English course, then, gives us 
the opportunity to stir our pupils to cre- 
ative writing. If we try to be the best 
teachers we know how to be, the writing 
will come from the pupils as a natural, 
integral part of the class work. If we get 
to know each pupil individually through 
much listening in class discussions and 
conferences, and if we occasionally offer 
our own written contributions with ap- 
propriate humility, we may provide out- 
lets for healthful expression of ideas and 
feelings. In the process our pupils may 
gain deeper understanding of distinc- 
tively human characteristics, and they 
may develop in themselves a power of 
mature direction of their own lives. 


Measurement in the Field of Reading’ 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER? 


The instruments for the measurement 
of reading are determined by the nature 
of the reading process. Silent reading in- 
volves complicated motor adjustments 

? Prepared by Arthur E. Traxler for the Com- 


mittee on Appraisal of Evaluative Techniques of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, August, 
1948. 

2 Associate director, Educational Records Bu- 
reau. 


of the eyes, transmittal of visual images 
to the brain, recognition of the visual 
symbols, and the fusion of the rapid suc- 
cession of images into a meaningful and 
continuous whole. Oral reading involves, 
in addition, pronunciation of phrases 
with inflection and emphasis sufficient 
to convey meaning to listeners and at a 
pace such that the voice lags behind the 
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eye by perhaps half a line or more. Silent 
reading, since it is the way people read at 
least 95 per cent of the time, is far more 
important than oral reading. Teachers of 
reading devote most of their attention to 
silent reading except at the beginning 
stage, and even there some authorities 
hold that the silent-reading method of 
instruction is more effective than the 
oral-reading method.* Consequently, 
most of the work on the measurement of 
reading has been directed toward meas- 
urement of silent-reading ability. 


MEASUREMENT BY PHOTOGRAPHING 
EYE MOVEMENTS 


The only aspect of the silent-reading 
process evident to an observer is eye 
movement, except in the case of imma- 
ture reading where lip movement may 
also be present. Consequently, eye move- 
ments are the only phase of the whole 
complicated procedure that can be 
measured directly. The ingenious tech- 
nique for photographing eye movements, 
developed early in the present century 
and used extensively in research by 
Dearborn, Judd, Buswell, Gray, and 
others, has contributed much to our 
understanding of the reading process and 
to the study of the reading difficulties of 
individual pupils. 

For school situations, however, the 
photographic technique for measuring 
and evaluating reading has certain prac- 
tical difficulties. It sets up a very artifi- 
cial reading situation in which some in- 
dividuals may become self-conscious and 
fail to perform normally. It is an indi- 


3 See, e.g., G. T. Buswell, Non-oral Reading: A 
Study of Its Use in the Chicago Public Schools (“Sup- 
plementary Educational. Monographs,’ No. 60 
[Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1945]); also James E. McDade, “‘Examina- 
tion of a Recent Criticism of Non-oral Beginning 
Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XLIV 
(February, 1944), 343-51. 


vidual method and, therefore, hardly 
suitable for use with all pupils, particu- 
larly in large schools. More important, 
the photographing of eye movements 
calls for comparatively expensive equip- 
ment that is not accessible and that is 
not likely to become available to the 
great majority of schools. 


THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF PAPER- 
AND-PENCIL TESTS 


For practical purposes, in the usual 
school or college setting, the only feasible 
procedure of measuring reading ability 
is to employ paper-and-pencil tests con- 
taining objective questions which meas- 
ure comprehension of passages indirectly 
after the passages have been read and 
not as an aspect of the continuous read- 
ing process itself. The preparation of 
these tests calls for considerable expert- 
ness in test construction. Questions need 
to be written in order to draw out from 
the material read different aspects of 
comprehension, some of which are com- 
paratively subtle. Thought also needs to 
be given to the drafting for each passage 
of as many questions as are appropriate 
to it. Since the taking of a reading test 
ordinarily consists of alternately reading 
continuous material and answering ques- 
tions, reading tests are characteristically 
inefficient per unit of time, and they are 
likely to be especially so unless compe- 
tent craftsmanship goes into their con- 
struction. 

At best, a single reading test can pro- 
vide evidence concerning an individual’s 
ability to read one kind of material, or a 
few fairly limited kinds, and under a par- 
ticular set of conditions. Caution needs 
to be used lest generalizations be carried 
further than is warranted by the test 
data. Reading achievement typically 
varies with the nature and with the pur- 
pose for which the reading is done, and, 
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the better the reading ability of the indi- 
vidual, the greater his flexibility and 
adaptability to different materials and 
circumstances. 

The earlier reading tests tended to be 
brief and to yield either a single over-all 
reading score or a rate score and a general 
comprehension score. The more recent 
tests are longer and generally provide 
anywhere from three or four to eight or 
ten different scores. Some of these are 
not so long as they should be in order to 
measure reliably as many aspects of 
reading ability as they are designed to 
measure. 

Test-makers are by no means agreed 
concerning the important aspects of read- 
ing ability that should be measured. 
Some years ago an analysis of twenty- 
four reading tests revealed forty-eight 
different aspects of reading ability which 
the tests purported to measure.‘ Of these 
forty-eight types, twenty-six, or more 
than half, appeared in only one test. 
Word meaning, paragraph comprehen- 
sion, and rate of reading were the only 
aspects which were found in approxi- 
mately half or more of the tests. The 
comprehension score would need to be 
broken down into scores on different as- 
pects of comprehension before effective 
remedial work could be undertaken with 
retarded pupils. 

Factor analysis studies aimed at re- 
vealing the components of reading ability 
can help to point the direction that the 
measurement of reading should take. 
Several such studies have been published, 
of which one of the most helpful is a fac- 
torial analysis of the Cooperative Read- 
ing Comprehension Tests by Davis.5 One 
limitation to factor analysis as a tech- 


4Arthur E. Traxler, The Nature and Use of 
Reading Tests (“Educational Records Bulletins,” 
No. 34 [New York: Educational Records Bureau, in 
co-operation with Science Research Associates, 


1941]), pp. 24-25. 


nique for the determination of the com- 
ponents of reading ability for which tests 
should be constructed is that certain fac- 
tors that are, according to the data, 
mathematically independent cannot 
readily be named. Factors are of little use 
in an instructional program unless they 
can be readily identified. 

Awareness of this fact has caused some 
persons to take a functional approach to 
reading-test construction by starting 
with the teachers themselves and asking 
the teachers to indicate what kinds of in- 
formation they need about individual 
pupils in order to be prepared to start an 
intelligent program of teaching them. 
This was the approach taken by the 
Committee on Diagnositic Reading Tests 
in the construction of a new series of di- 
agnostic tests described later in this 


paper. 
READING TESTS IN CURRENT USE 


The great majority of the current reading 
tests are designed so that they can be 
administered within one class period. 
There are two general types of these 
tests. One type is a survey test with a 
few broad diagnostic aspects. It usually 
measures comprehension and vocabu- 
lary, comprehension and rate of reading, 
or comprehension, rate, and vocabulary. 
Among the more widely used tests of this 
type are the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test, Grades X—XII and College;® the 
Traxler Silent Reading Test, Grades 
VII-X;;’ the Minnesota Reading Exami- 
nation for College Freshmen;* and the 

5 Frederick B. Davis, ‘Fundamental Factors of 
Comprehension in Reading,” Psychometrika, IX 
(September, 1944), 185-97. 

®Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

7 Published by Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIl. 

8 Published by University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Cooperative English Tests: Test C1, 
Reading Comprehension, Junior and 
Senior High Schools, and Test C2, 
Reading Comprehension, Senior High 
School and College.? The Cooperative 
tests measure vocabulary, speed of com- 
prehension, and level of comprehension. 
The speed of comprehension score is simi- 
lar to what is called simply comprehen- 
sion in various other tests. It is based on 
the number of questions answered cor- 
rectly within the time limit. An ingenious 
procedure is used to remove the influence 
of speed from the level of comprehension 
score. The test is divided into three 
cycles of comparable difficulty, and the 
level score is determined by the number 
of questions answered correctly in those 
cycles completed by each student. 

In the other type of reading test de- 
signed for administration in one class 
period, an attempt is made, regardless of 
the brevity of the testing period, to pro- 
vide scores that are somewhat diagnostic 
with regard to comprehension. Three 
such tests are the Sangren-Woody Read- 
ing Test for Grades IV-VIII;'° the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests: Elementary Test, 
Grades IV-IX, and Advanced Test, 
Grades IX—XII and College; and the 
SRA Reading Record by G. T. Buswell.” 
The Sangren-Woody test contains sub- 
tests for word meaning, rate, fact materi- 
al, total meaning, central thought, fol- 
lowing directions, and organization. A 
total of twenty-seven minutes of working 
time is allowed for this test. Obviously, 
speed of reading will have considerable 


® Published by Cooperative Test Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, New York, N.Y. 

© Published by World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

™ Published by World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 


Published by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. 


influence on the scores on all parts, since 
the time limit for each part is necessarily 
short. Notwithstanding the brevity of 
the parts, the authors found fairly high 
reliability for the subscores, although 
unpublished data in the files of the writer 
indicate reliabilities somewhat lower 
than those published in the manual. 

The elementary form of the Iowa tests 
provides eight part-scores in a working 
time of forty-nine minutes. The ad- 
vanced form yields nine subscores based 
on a working period of forty-five min- 
utes. Scores on all parts are considerably 
influenced by reading rate. 

The Iowa tests have one feature not 
commonly found in reading tests. By im- 
plication, the test authors have defined 
reading as a broad process including not 
only reading skills as such but also 
knowledge of and skill in using sources of 
information. In line with this concept of 
reading, they have included in the test 
a section on sources of information in- 
volving alphabetization and use of an 
index in the elementary form and use of 
an index and identification of key words 
in the advanced form. The test situation 
is somewhat artificial, and there is no in- 
formation concerning just how highly 
correlated the scores are with actual 
ability to use sources of information in a 
free study situation. Nevertheless, the 
scores on these parts of the test are help- 
ful in starting a program of corrective 
instruction. 

The SRA Reading Record is a com- 
paratively new test for junior and senior 
high schools designed to measure ten 
skills: rate of reading, general compre- 
hension, paragraph comprehension, read- 
ing a directory, reading map-table-graph 
material, reading advertisements, using 
an index, sentence meaning, technical 
vocabulary, and general vocabulary. The 
administration time is forty minutes. 
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This test, like the two preceding ones, is 
highly speeded. 

In some reading tests which include a 
higher and a lower level, an attempt is 
made to express the results in derived 
scores that have the same meaning re- 
gardless of the level from which the 
scores are obtained. This is true of both 
the Iowa tests and the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Tests. The 
scores on the Cooperative Reading Com- 
prehension Tests are a part of the exten- 
sive system of Scaled Scores which is 
used with nearly all the Cooperative 
Achievement Tests. Experience at the 
Educational Records Bureau has shown 
that there is a high degree of compara- 
bility between the Scaled Scores on the 
upper and lower levels of these reading 
comprehension tests. On the other hand, 
one study at the Bureau has raised con- 
siderable doubt as to the comparability 
of the standard scores on the elementary 
and advanced forms of the Iowa tests, at 
least so far as independent-school pupils 
are concerned."* 


TESTS OF STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS 


Tests of reading ability are closely re- 
lated to tests of study habits and skills. 
Some test-makers have recognized the 
desirability of supplementing a reading 
test with a separate test of study skills 
in the same general battery. For ex- 
ample, the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills,'4 one of the most reliable, 
valid, and useful achievement test bat- 
teries at the elementary-school level, con- 
tains a booklet measuring basic study 

13 Agatha Townsend, “A Study of the Revised 
New Edition of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests,” 
1944 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools 


and Supplementary Studies (“Educational Records 
Bulletins,’ No. 42 [New York: Educational Records 


Bureau, January, 1945]), pp. 31-30. 
14 Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


skills, as well as separate booklets for 
reading comprehension, basic arithmetic 
skills, and basic language skills. 

Other study tests are in the nature of 
inventories which inquire into the indi- 
vidual’s habits of study, such as planning 
work, taking notes, budgeting time, etc. 
Among these inventories are the Wrenn 
Study Habits Inventory® and the Survey 
of Study Habits blank."® 


LONGER DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS 


In the case of a few tests the authors 
have recognized the need for more than 
one class period of testing time if reliable 
measurement for purposes of diagnosis is 
to be made. One noteworthy illustration 
of the longer and purportedly diagnostic 
test is the Van Wagenen—Dvorak Diag- 
nostic Examination of Silent Reading 
Abilities.'? This test yields scores for rate 
of comprehension, ability to perceive re- 
lationships, vocabulary (words in con- 
text), vocabulary (isolated words), range 
of information, grasping central thought, 
retention of clearly stated details, inter- 
pretation of content, integration of dis- 
persed ideas, and drawing inferences 
from ideas in a paragraph. The test rep- 
resents a praiseworthy effort to provide 
teachers with a reliable basis for the di- 
agnosis of reading difficulties at all levels 
from Grade IV to college. However, the 
results of one study made at the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau on the scores of 
independent-school pupils were not very 
favorable to this test."* The reliabilities 

'S Published by Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 

*© Published by Educational Records Bureau, 
New York City. 

17Published by Educational Test Bureau, 
Minneapolis. 


Arthur E. Traxler, “A Study of the Van 
Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent 
Reading Abilities,” royo Fall Testing Program in 
Independent Schools and Supplementary Studies 
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of several of the parts were too low to 
warrant the use of the scores in the study 
of individual pupils, and the comprehen- 
sion scores were highly intercorrelated. 
It does not necessarily follow that similar 
results would be obtained with public- 
school pupils. 

Reference was made earlier to a new 
battery of diagnostic reading tests con- 
structed by a committee of reading spe- 
cialists. This group was set up as a non- 
profit corporation, the Committee on 
Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc.'? The 
work of the committee, which has been 
subsidized by the Blue Hill Foundation, 
began in 1945 with a survey of the kinds 
of reading which reading experts and 
special teachers of reading believed to be 
important. The test preparation went 
through a long period of discussion of 
objectives, item writing, trial of experi- 
mental forms, item validation, and deri- 
vation of norms. 

The test battery which evolved from 
this experimentation and research con- 
sists of a survey section to be used as a 
screening test with all pupils from 
Grades VII through the freshman year 
of college and several diagnostic sec- 
tions to be given as needed to pupils 
whose scores on different parts of the 
survey test are low.”° The diagnostic tests 
are printed in separate booklets as 
follows: Section I: Vocabulary; Section 
II: Comprehension, Part 1, Silent, Part 


(“Educational Records Bulletins,” No. 31 [New 
York: Educational Records Bureau, January, 
1941]), Pp. 33-41. 

'9 The membership of the committee is as follows: 
Frances Oralind Triggs, chairman, Robert M. Bear, 
Ivan A. Booker, Daniel D. Feder, Constance M. 
McCullough, A. Eason Monroe, George D. Spache, 
and Arthur E. Traxler. 

20 Published by Committee on Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Inc., 419 West 119th Street, New York 
27, N.Y.; distributed by Inor Publishing Co., New 
York, N.Y., and Educational Records Bureau, New 
York, N.Y. 


2, Auditory; Section III: Rates of Read- 
ing, Part 1, General, Part 2, Social 
Studies, Part 3, Science; Section IV: 
Word Attack, Part 1, Oral, Part 2, Silent. 
The survey test requires forty minutes of 
working time. The total working time for 
the diagnostic section cannot be stated 
exactly, since some of these tests have no 
definite time limits, but it is probable 
that close to four hours would be re- 
quired for the administration of the en- 
tire diagnostic battery to an individual. 
However, if the examiner is guided by the 
results of the survey test, there will be 
many instances in which only certain 
parts of the diagnostic battery will be 
used. 

Two forms of all sections of these tests 
were published in 1948. The tests may 
be administered for either machine scor- 
ing or hand scoring. Percentile norms are 
available for each grade level in public 
junior and senior high schools and for 
college freshmen.” 

Plans are being made by the commit- 
tee for the preparation of remedial mate- 
rials to be used by teachers in correcting 
the weaknesses revealed by the diag- 
nosis. 

Such an extensive series of tests and 
projected test materials, planned so that 
teachers and pupils can move step by 
step from a general survey of reading 
ability to remedial work on specific diffi- 
culties, will naturally attract wide atten- 
tion and appeal to numerous teachers. 
It is believed, however, that schools 
should adopt this test, or any other new 
test, for general use only after they have 
given the test a thorough trial to see 
whether or not it is suited to their needs. 

These new Diagnostic Reading Tests 
are the product of an interesting, and in 


21 Percentile norms for independent-school pupils 
on the Survey Section and the Vocabulary Section 
are available at the Educational Records Bureau. 
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some respects a pioneering, project in 
test construction by committee action. 
Some test experts take a dim view of the 
possibilities of construction of reliable 
and valid tests through the work of a 
committee of specialists in reading, 
English, mathematics, science, or any 
other field. They urge that test construc- 
tion is now a well-defined science, calling 
for concentrated effort on the part of 
specialists in item writing and validation. 
They point out that committee meetings 
of widely scattered reading or subject- 
matter specialists can be held only at in- 
frequent intervals, and they insist that, 
even if the meetings can be called often 
enough to get the work completed, the 
test may not be a good one, for expert- 
ness in a certain field does not necessarily 
imply expertness in making tests for that 
field. They call attention to the fact that 
committee members are likely to be busy 
people and that, unless care is exercised 
to keep the activities of the group alive, 
most of the work is liable to fall upon the 
chairman, with the committee offering 
minor criticism and approving action in 
rubber-stamp fashion. 

On the other hand, various successful 
projects in test construction by commit- 
tees may be identified. One of the most 
encouraging illustrations of this kind is to 
be found in the work of the Mathematics 
and Science committees of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. The reliability 
and validity of the tests constructed by 
these committees primarily for use in 
independent schools compares very fa- 
vorably with that of tests prepared by 
test-construction experts. 

All the members of the Committee on 
Diagnostic Reading Tests brought wide 
experience in test construction, as well as 
in the teaching of reading, to bear upon 
the problem of developing this new series 


of tests. Consequently, the tests do, to a 
large extent, represent the judgment of 
the committee as a whole, although the 
carrying of the project through to com- 
pletion has been due mainly to the en- 
thusiasm and tireless effort of the chair- 
man. Data favorable to the reliability 
and validity of the tests have been re- 
ported by the committee in the manuals 
of directions and in published articles. 
A full appraisal of the value of this ex- 
tensive series of reading tests must await 
the collection of much additional data 
and the judgment of reading teachers in 
junior and senior high schools and in 
colleges based on experience in using 
these materials.” 


OTHER EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 
NEEDED 


It should be borne in mind that in the 
appraisal of reading ability the use of 
reading tests alone is not enough. Ob- 
servational techniques should play an 
important part, and various other types 
of tests should be given to supplement 
the results of reading tests. Among other 
measurement instruments useful in a 
reading program are intelligence tests, 
particularly those yielding separate ver- 
bal and numerical, or language and non- 
language, scores, spelling tests, interest 
inventories, and occasionally personality 
inventories. The last kind of measure- 
ment device should be used cautiously 
when one is attempting to obtain leads 
to an understanding of the considerable 
number of reading cases whose difficul- 
ties lie in the field of personality ad- 
justment. 


Forfurther information concerning the Diagnos- 
tic Reading Tests see Frances Oralind Triggs, 
“Diagnostic Reading Tests as Aids to Remedial 
Instruction,” School and Society, LXVI (July 10, 
1947), 42-45; and George D. Spache, “A New 
Series of Reading Tests,” Education, LXVIII 
(June, 1948), 629-32. 
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Don’t Say Unkle 


MARY PEAVEY AND NELL STILLWAGON' 


Tue sign over the drug-store fountain 
invites us to try the sherbert. The dry- 
cleaner’s window advertises “Complete 
Batchelor Service.” The new direc- 
tion board at the airport reads: //an- 
ger No. 6. The stenographer of a 
business executive jeopardizes an impor- 
tant deal by writing gentile for genteel. 
The Saturday Evening Post publishes 
each month a list of words misspelled by 
contributing authors. Meanwhile, the 
chorus of complaint from exasperated 
employers and taxpaying citizens, con- 
cerning the failure of the public schools 
to educate, continues fortissimo. To this 
chorus we give heed, because the words 
may hold some bitter truth. 

Words are easy to spell if they follow a 
regular pattern. On this theory the horn- 
books in Colonial days, and later the 
primers, arranged the spelling in “fam- 
ilies”: ab, tab, mab; at, hat, cat. Thus the 
learner was aided by the psychological 
principle of association. Longer and more 
difficult words fall into “families” also: 
fight, right, sight, might; batch, catch, 
match, patch; freckle, heckle, speckle; ab- 
breviate, initiate, excoriate, palliate. If all 
the words of our language could be so 
grouped, spelling would cause little dif- 
ficulty. It is the words of irregular spell- 
ing—the “misfits,” the “orphans,” the 
anomalies—which cause confusion. 

It becomes our task to attack the 
jumble of unclassifiable words which the 
average junior high school pupil has not 
yet learned through his regular spelling 
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activities. We have two things to deal 
with and bring into working agreement: 
the chaotic, unpredictable forms of 
American words and the chaotic, unpre- 
dictable attention habits of American 
youth. We cannot change the spelling. 
The simplified spelling systems which 
have been advocated from time to time 
have all been abandoned. The language 
itself, with its many homonyms, and the 
aura of friendly familiarity which clings 
to many clumsy spellings, have presented 
too great an obstacle. The situation calls 
for a device sufficiently simple and clear 
not to add confusion to an already dis- 
couraging situation and appealing enough 
to catch the capricious attention of the 
learner. 

Our suggestion for meeting this need is 
not a new theory of spelling. It is a 
simple supplementary device, based, we 
believe, on sound psychology, and par- 
ticularly applicable to the exasperating 
left-over words which have not yet been 
mastered. Psychology tells us that pur- 
poseful attention and productive activity 
stimulate the learning process. Our de- 
vice involves both: 

When a misspelling occurs in the pu- 
pil’s writing experience, that word (cor- 
rected, of course) is used as a model for 
matching. This matching may be done 
individually by the pupil who missed the 
word or by the class as a whole. In our 
own experience we have found that much 
more enthusiasm develops if the mem- 
bers of the class vie with each other in 
the matching. Since, as we have noted 
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above, the word is likely to be an 
anomaly, this matching requires unusual 
mental application, and this is the real 
crux of the process. 

The word is written on the board; for 
example, quiet. The last three letters, det, 
are underlined, since the difficulty is with 
those letters. The pupils are challenged 
to match that part of the word. Quiet im- 
mediately receives a scrutiny that it 
would never have won in any spelling 
list. Brows are furrowed, lips move si- 
lently. Suddenly a triumphant hand goes 
up. “I have one—diet!”’ 

“Ts there another match?” 

Again the two words are scrutinized 
and mentally tested, letter by letter. If 
no other match is found for guiet, a sec- 
ond troublesome word is written on the 
board—perhaps sincerely, with erely un- 
derlined. This is immediately matched 
by merely. If no other word is found, the 
two models are left as a challenging 
matching assignment for tomorrow. The 
next day one pupil can hardly wait for 
the tardy bell to ring, so eager is he to an- 
nounce that he has found another match 
for sincerely—severely. 

The point is that the pupils have car- 
ried these words in their minds for 
twenty-four hours. They have mentally 
tested every letter over and over. They 
have tried and rejected dozens of possi- 
bilities, each of which has necessitated 
mental or visual scrutiny of the model. 
It is this focusing of attention which we 
seek. Once a child purposefully concen- 
trates on a word, it is his own. The trick 
has been to present it in such a way that 
the pupil’s mind keeps coming back to it 
and working on it. Pupils have some- 
times put their whole families to work in 
an attempt to find a single elusive match. 
Thus spelling has been lifted out of the 
mire of mechanical memorization of inert 
material and into the realm of explora- 


tion. It now has the thrill of discovery. 
It is like a treasure hunt. 

Since the difficult words are frequently 
the anomalies, often the pupils are not 
successful in finding even one match. 
This by no means lessens the value of the 
activity. For it is the exacting festing of 
the word that fixes it indelibly in the 
mind. When a word cannot be matched, 
it assumes the importance of a phe- 
nomenon and engages the attention with 
unusual force. This is all that we seek. 

It should be understood that we are 
not rhyming words, although the two ex- 
amples given above might give that im- 
pression. The troublesome part is matched. 
For instance, perform is matched with 
perforate, etc. Neither are we matching 
roots; although, with more advanced pu- 
pils, the process may become a fascinat- 
ing study in etymology, where they learn 
to recognize, for example, the matching 
sci (“know’’) root in science and con- 
science. If all pupils could be born with a 
knowledge of foreign languages, some of 
their spelling difficulties would never ap- 
pear. Biscuit (“twice cooked’’) would not 
bother a French student, nor would 
psychology be a problem for one who 
knew Greek. In the lists of words cur- 
rently being published each month in the 
Saturday Evening Post, ‘Can You Spell 
Down Our Authors?” unfamiliarity with 
word origins would account for a high 
percentage of the misspellings. But boys 
and girls have to learn to spell common 
American words before they even con- 
sider studying a foreign language. 

We are aware that spellers have been 
published which make use of word 
groups. However, we believe that much 
more mental activity and much more 
satisfaction is developed when the pupil 
does his own matching. 

The following words, which will be 
recognized by experienced teachers as 
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troublesome, are samples of those for 
which our pupils find one match or more. 
(Accent and pronunciation must be 
matched, as well as spelling.) 


already growl perform 
autumn hungry plump 
bachelor hurt science 
beautiful Indian separate 
because interrupt social 
beginning knock spaniel 
biscuit limited stopped 
canoe metal stupefied 
champion mountain tardy 
clumsy muscles trouble 
corral noise truly 
definitely nuisance uncle 
diagram operate until 
economy original veterinarian 
fern paper whether 
finally parachute writing 


Following are some of the words which 
our pupils have been unable to match. 


ache guaranteed said 
among hangar scissors 
answer Henry sewing 
apologize _ Italy sherbet 
athletic John skiing 
brilliant mathematics squirrel 
business mechanic suddenly 
character minule tongue 
climb month tragedy 
coming morgue watch 
Corpse orphan Wednesday 
does parallel weird 
figure pretty 

front radio 


(We do not encourage them to find 
unusual words outside their own ex- 
perience.) 

We have not in this discussion treated 
homonyms, since in our opinion the 
teaching of these is a problem by itself. 
Fundamentally, it is usually a matter not 
of spelling but of usage. In most cases the 
pupil who writes there for their knows 
how to spell both words. He simply inter- 
changes them. The same is true of éo, too, 
two, etc. We might say, however, that our 
conclusion, after years of experiment, has 
been that homonyms should not be taught 
together. It is much better to match them 
separately. 

For us the matching device has 
worked. As a supplementary adjunct to 
any approved spelling method, it will, we 
think, deal successfully with the left- 
overs. Words taught in this way are sel- 
dom, if ever, missed by our pupils in their 
written work. It is an exhilarating ex- 
perience to hear a pupil ask, “May we 
have some words to match?” Are there 
other teachers like us who groan when 
they receive a composition beginning: “I 
went to the ice-box for a midnight snake 
when sudenly I heard noses in the 
celler’’? To these we say, ‘‘Don’t give up. 
Try matching. Don’t, quite yet, ‘say 
uncle,’ 


At the Newsstand 


LOUIS GINSBERG' 


Arrested in their orbits, people pause: 

A homeless sage but full of homely saws; 
A bigot cellophaned within a smile; 

The Seven Sins in latest pinstriped style; 
A politician with a razor crease 

And scandals folded neat in his valise; 
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A sheriff with a Maharajah air; 

A faded copy of a Garbo there; 

An old man just by accident alive; 

A blinking, tardy schoolboy—all arrive 

To wonder when the world with rogue 
and hero, 

On atom clouds, will mushroom into zero. 
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International Interview 


WILLIAM GOMBAR’ 


Every year in most prep schools a 
number of terrified students answering in 
accents of assorted foreign tongues over- 
come the hurdles of registration day to 
find themselves in a strange, new life. 
Students who suffer painfully from a lack 
of knowledge of the American language, 
who must undergo adjustment proce- 
dures, but who—in most cases—will re- 
turn to their own countries with correct 
concepts are among those enrolled at the 
Pennington School. 

Let us open the curtain on one of these 
world travelers to see specifically what 
was done to insure his adoption of his 
classmates as friends and of his class- 
mates’ acceptance of him as “one of the 
gang.” 

Yiangos Morphis, of Famagusta, Cy- 
prus, was introduced to his English class. 
A tall, dark foreigner rose quietly and 
greeted his newly acquired partners in 
education with a British-Greek ‘Hello. 
I am pleased to be in America.” His ap- 
parent indifference, which actually was 
shyness, did nothing for classroom rela- 
tions. 

The reaction was a regular reaction; 
and I knew he was tagged with “that 
Spic,” as all foreign boys, regardless of 
nationality, are until they prove them- 
selves “worthy” in the eyes of critical 
contemporaries. 

That was my cue. As a teacher I had 
to vaccinate against the dread disease, 
Disunity, which would run rampant if 
measures were not taken at once. 

I believe, as do others no doubt, that 

« The Pennington School, Pennington, N.J. 


the initial step in the process of adjust- 
ment is to help the boy to talk. Verbal 
expression leads to a reduction of anxiety 
and fear and also leads into chambers of 
contentment. That is where I wanted to 
put all those students. 

An assignment on the new boy’s na- 
tive land was the ideal way to break the 
ice. This topic bears exploitation and 
guarantees an opening wedge of positive 
results. It proved interesting and effec- 
tive. As a setting for our drama with 
Yiangos as the hero and his classmates 
in supporting roles, Cyprus was the only 
thing. The research papers were gilt- 
edged. John (Americanized Yiangos) was 
being told, in figures and facts, familiar 
things that he had learned in Famagusta 
via history, geography, and social studies 
courses taken at the Gymnasium (high 
school, we learned). He felt at home. 

A map was drawn on the board by 
local talent. It showed the relative posi- 
tion of that island (the third largest) in 
the Mediterranean. This was immediate- 
ly expanded into a world map by John, 
who studied art, when someone suggest- 
ed his tracing his trip to this country. 
The boys sat aghast as their artist-com- 
mentator stumbled over an air route 
from the capital of Cyprus—Nicosia— 
to Cairo, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, the 
Azores, Newfoundland, New York—all 
within forty hours at a cost of some 
$500. Yes, he was surely winning 
friends by this thrill-packed adventure 
story. Interpolation of added attractions 
en route proved breath-taking. 

At this point the picture changed to 
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one that should have been labeled “‘In- 
ternational Interview,’ for it was here 
that John, holding the floor, was being 
briskly questioned by curious members 
of his class. ~ 

“What are the schools like in Cy- 
prus?” was a popular query. 

“Nothing like yours. For one thing our 
discipline is stricter. There is no freedom 
of speech in the classroom as you Ameri- 
cans enjoy.’’ He went on: “If you should 
come in without a prepared assignment, 
your parents are notified by card. I can 
assure you that the consequences are not 
comfortable. You boys, in many in- 
stances, show great respect for your 
teachers. In Cyprus we show a fear. Our 
classes are conducted with military 
flavor.” 

“Do you prefer our way to yours?” 

“Of course!’ he hurriedly replied. 
“There is no relaxing in our schools. 
There seems to be constant threat over 
us back home.” 

Movies were discussed, and we learned 
that the American brand is popular. 
However, before the Gymnasium stu- 
dents are allowed to see a picture, they 
must first secure permission from a 
faculty committee which censors the 
films. The green light is given only to 
pictures of a character-building quality. 
There is no theatergoing during the 
week—on week ends only. Scouts scour 
the streets to enforce the law. “You had 
better not be caught breaking the law,” 
he emphasized. 

“Are there any other restrictions on 
your life after school?” someone asked. 

“Oh, but yes. During the winter all 
students must be in by six p.m. In the 
spring they have until nine. Students 


must spend their evenings in study.” 
This brought groans from the boys. 
“Church attendance is also checked.” 
All this happening to public school chil- 
dren, who must dress alike and who, in 
the case of the girl students, must even 
comb their hair as prescribed! There are 
no private schools in Cyprus. 

The admiration of the class was am- 
plified as John stood there wagging his 
tales before us—tales that revolved 
around ancient Greek history, which he 
seemed to be steeped in, that told of a 
heroic people from the time of the 
Phoenicians a thousand years before 
Christ through a turbulent history of 
changing flags, up until the Treaty of 
Lausanne, that unfurled Britain’s banner 
over the island. He repeated a popular 
student belief in the ultimate breaking- 
off with the English crown. They would 
prefer to call Athens their authority. He, 
with his people, has a great admiration 
for the Greek monarchy. 

The boys’ opinions were changed. The 
pet name, “Rigor,” with which they 
pinned him when they first heard his 
family name (Morphis) was_ soon 
changed to “Rigorous.”” Cyprus was no 
longer a remote dot on the world map but 
the home of a liberty-loving, serious- 
minded, student-friend they had come to 
admire. 

The barrier that existed between 
Yiangos Morphis of Famagusta, Cyprus, 
and his new life in the United States was 
broken. Beyond it that boy found co- 
operation, trust, help, and adjustment. 
Mutual understanding brought 
about. How easily such a condition could 
be created in a classroom. If only the 
world were a classroom! 
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RECOGNIZING STEREOTYPES AS 
SUBSTITUTES FOR THOUGHT" 


Recently I heard a dentist at a conference 
of semanticists stating with some bitterness 
that stereotypes about dentists were one of 
the great obstacles of his professional work. 
He was followed by a speech teacher who 
had been giving a course of lectures to po- 
licemen. He reported that one of the heavi- 
est burdens of constabulary life, as told him 
by the policemen themselves, is the widely 
held stereotype about policemen. I am sure 
we have all been victims of stereotypes our- 
selves—stereotypes about English teachers, 
women drivers, redheads, sailors, Irishmen, 
and so on. Being myself a college professor 
and a student of American speech, I recall 
vividly my resentment of the stereotyped 
college professor and student of American 
speech depicted some years ago in a movie 
called Ball of Fire. This same stereotyped 
college professor, in the person of Danny 
Kaye, is now investigating folk music and 
the history of jazz in a new movie called A 
Song Is Born. Being myself a college profes- 
sor who has studied folk music and the his- 
tory of jazz, I plan to stay away from this 
movie lest I blow a gasket. 

What are stereotypes anyway? They are, 
it seems to me, traditional and familiar 
symbol clusters, expressing a more or less 
complex idea in a convenient way. Every 
culture is rich with them; and popular hu- 
mor, cartoons and comic strips, and moving 
pictures play endlessly upon the stereotypes 
existing in the public mind. Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred cannibals in comic strips are 
shown boiling a missionary whole in a large 
cauldron. Ninety-nine out of a hundred In- 
dians say ‘“‘Ugh.”’ On the covers of popular 
magazines ninety-nine out of a hundred 
small boys with fishing poles have red hair, 


t Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago, November, 1948. 


freckles, no shoes on, and hold their sus- 
penders in place with nails. Any individual 
who does not know the stereotype of thought 
and feeling —the widely current misinforma- 
tion about cannibals, Indians, Negroes, den- 
tists, policemen, mothers-in-law, old maids, 
college professors, and so on—may be said 
to be a stranger to our culture, for a culture 
is the accumulation and passing-on of tradi- 
tional nonsense as well as of traditional wis- 
dom. Stereotypes die out in time, but they 
are replaced by new ones just as unrealistic; 
for lack of realism is no guaranty of the 
death of a stereotype. Consider the longevi- 
ty of the literary ostrich that buries its head 
in the sand. It continues to exist, no matter 
how often it is proved that ostriches do no 
such thing. 

The title given me for discussion, ““How 
To Recognize Stereotypes as Substitutes for 
Thought,” implies correctly that the best we 
can hope for is to be able to recognize them 
—we certainly cannot abolish them; for 
your minds and mine are as rich with stereo- 
types as anyone’s—probably, because of our 
literary training, richer. If we occasionally 
write or act more intelligently than some 
people (which I hope we do), it is not be- 
cause we don’t have stereotypes inside our 
heads but because we try not to permit them 
to govern our writing or behavior. 

Which of our opinions are stereotypes and 
which are not? This is a question one dare 
not answer, for one person’s stereotype is 
someone else’s reality. If Teacher A is criti- 
cized by Teacher B for her stereotyped reac- 
tions to, let us say, Negro students, Teacher 
A may very well say, “You don’t know the 
facts as I do,” and accuse Teacher B of 
stereotyped liberalism and stereotyped sen- 
timentalism about minorities. I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood when I say that cir- 
cumstances are conceivable in which either 
may be right. 

The danger of stereotypes lies not in their 
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existence but in the fact that they become 
for all people some of the time and for some 
people all of the time substitutes for observa- 
tion. The overcoming of this danger is de- 
scribed in the literature of general semantics 
as training in extensional orientation. This 
means training one’s self not to guide one’s 
self by verbal association patterns inside 
one’s head but by observation of the non- 
verbal realities of fact or of sensation before 
one acts or verbalizes. The person tending to 
stereotyped reactions is essentially word- 
minded, governed in his behavior by verbal 
and literary associations. The person not 
governed by his stereotypes is basically fact- 
minded, governed in his behavior and speech 
by the actualities before him and the actu- 
alities of his own deepest, subverbal feelings 
rather than by patterns of symbolic associa- 
tion. The word-minded person, on meeting, 
let us say, a “politician,” is immediately re- 
minded of all that he has heard about ‘“‘poli- 
ticians’’ and reacts to his associations. The 
fact-minded, or extensionally oriented, per- 
son will look at this particular politician and 
react to the actualities of this politician’s 
personality and peculiarities. 

One can do much for extensional orienta- 
tion and the escaping of stereotyped reac- 
tions in the teaching of composition. Too 
often students, confronted with the task of 
writing a “theme,” think entirely in what 
they hope are literary associations—in other 
words, in the stereotypes picked up from 
the books and magazines that they have 
read. They are often encouraged in this by 
their teachers, who conceive of learning to 
write as a matter of following models of 
what has been written. If the teacher in- 
sists, however, that what is written must be 
based on the observation of reality—if he 
insists (as semanticists do) that words be 
referrable to subverbal levels—the student 
discovers for himself the difference between 
a nature description based on other nature 
descriptions (i.e., a stereotyped scene) and 
one that is based or actually looking at a 
piece of scenery. He discovers the difference 
between an account of a “politician” built 
up out of the associations of the word and an 


account built up out of actual observation 
of a particular politician in action. 

I remember a student paper that ended 
with these words: “The train rounded the 
curve and slowly pulled into the little sta- 
tion at Emmetsburg.” I asked the student 
(who came from Emmetsburg), “‘Is there a 
curve in the track just before you pull into 
town?” He looked startled for a moment, 
thought it over, and said ‘‘No.” “How did 
that curve get in there?” I asked. He paused 
again and then replied with just a touch of 
good-natured sarcasm, ““That’s what makes 
it literature.” 

The student put his finger, I think, on a 
great failing of many of us as teachers of 
English. We are so enamored of words that 
we forget that the magic of words in the 
great writers comes from the fact that they 
thought earnestly, felt deeply, and observed 
accurately the world of not-words. We, how- 
ever, often give our students the impression 
that literature has less to do with represent- 
ing human life and experience truly than 
with dressing it up for show. 

In a sense, it is only when we have gone 
beyond the stereotype that we ever realize 
that our previously held opinion or observa- 
tion was a stereotype. We go beyond only by 
increasing our contact with reality. A deep 
enough sense of not-words, of the actualities 
of sight and sound and feeling and motion 
and human action, will, I believe, prevent 
both our students and ourselves from ever 
putting too much stock in the verbal associ- 
ations which stereotypes are made of. The 
result will be not only better thinking and 
writing but also better ability to deal with 
the world as a person and as a citizen. 

S. I. HAYAKAWA 
Cuicaco, ILLINors 


OF COURSE THERE’S NO ONE 
LIKE THAT HERE! 


One day in a high-school sophomore class, 
after we had read Saroyan’s Human Comedy, 
Mary Ann said: “You learn a certain 
amount of human understanding every day 
just trying to get along with your friends, 
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but it’s kind of unconscious. Until we began 
this book and talked so much about it, I’d 
never thought much about people.” It had 
been Mary Ann, as her particular follow-up 
on the Human Comedy, who had started us 
off on a half-semester’s study of people. In 
reporting on The Time of Your Life, she had 
summed up with: “Of course, we know there 
aren’t any ‘characters’ like these in State 
College, but it was fun reading about them.” 

“Who says there aren’t any like that in 
State College?” Jack came back. ‘‘What 
makes you think we aren’t ‘characters’? 
Those people aren’t just a bunch of bums 
and misfits. They’re a lot like us, I bet, if we 
knew them.” Jack was the last one to want 
to get stuck with a heavy reading program. 
He hadn’t enough patience for reading, he 
said. But he and the others decided to spend 
a few weeks seeing just how much all of us 
could increase our awareness of people and 
their humanness. 

We did a good many things, among them 
considerable reading. The school library was 
excellent, particularly for fiction and biogra- 
phy. We sent for pamphlets, bibliographies, 
and posters. The college let us borrow books 
from the Central Library. 

Housed in the high school, along with 
books for older people, were many chil- 
dren’s books. It was there I saw Kate 
Seredy’s A Tree for Peter and brought it in 
to show the class. I read aloud a little of it 
—the part where the dog Peter had been so 
terrified of, responding to the gentleness of 
Peter King, creeps toward the warm fire and 
voice until the boy can touch the dog’s 
humble head. The man tries to show the 
boy through the dog that when you know 
animals—and people—for what is good in 
them then you aren’t afraid of them any 
more. 

When I stopped, Rosella said, ““What’s 
the rest of the story?” 

“Want to read it?” 

“Yes. Are there other books as good as 
that in the kids’ library?” 

“Lots. Would the rest of you like to 
sample one?”’ 

They all liked the idea. So, to start them 
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out, I selected a book for each person in the 
class with a few extras for trade-in. Because 
everyone was reading a child’s book, no one 
read self-consciously. Some read several 
books in one period. Some took the books 
home for slower reading. 

We had set out with the goal of looking, 
among other ideas, for answers to several 
questions, such as: Are the people in the 
story real in any of the ways you know 
people to be, or are they sentimentalized or 
distorted? Are there ideas you know to be 
false that might be accepted without ques- 
tion by someone not so old as you? Are the 
illustrations honest? 

The class read books like Angelo’s Rooster 
Club, De Angeli’s Bright A pril, Bontemps’ 
Sad Faced Boy, Bishop’s Pancakes, Paris 
Enright’s Thimble Summer, Clark’s Little 
Navajo Bluebird, Swift’s North Star Shining, 
Means’s Great Day in the Morning and As- 
sorted Sisters, Estes’ The Hundred Dresses, 
Lawson’s They Were Strong and Good, Hand- 
forth’s Mai Li, Weise’s Five Chinese Broth- 
ers, Buck’s The Chinese Children Next Door, 
Seredy’s The Good Master, Sharpe’s Tobie, 
McClosky’s Homer Price, Leaf’s Let’s Do 
Better, Lattimore’s Peach Blossom, Gates’s 
Blue Willow, De Angeli’s Henner’s Lydia, 
Granick’s Run! Run!, Fitch’s One God, the 
Beims’s Two Js a Team, Whitney’s Willow 
Hill, and a good many more. 

Nancy tried out a few of the books on her 
little sister. She reported her findings with: 
“T did this with the main thought that chil- 
dren’s opinions are formed mostly by what 
they hear and read. Using my seven-year- 
old sister as a guinea pig, reading to her ten 
books from our library, and testing her by 
what she seemed to get out of the books, I 
think the following are good for fun and 
opinion-forming: Uncle Remus, John Henry 
Davis, The Flop-eared Hound, Mary Pop- 
pins, The Boy Who Ran Away, Trumpet, and 
The Golden Egg Book (especially the illustra- 
tions in this one).” 

Then she added: “‘Among the adult books 
I read Main Street, Native Son, Black Boy, 
the Moved Oulters, Barberry Bush. 1 read 
Deep Are the Roots and All My Sons and 
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some pamphlets and clippings. I still say the 
best of all was The Human Comedy. 

‘“‘One of the most interesting things I did 
was to get people’s spoken opinions about 
other people. It seems to me most people are 
for equality among all people, but they do 
little to help achieve it.” 

Adolescents, too, learn by what they hear 
and read. Some of the finest writing on in- 
tergroup understanding today is in chil- 
dren’s books. Along with all the other areas 
that we touch in our work with high-school 
students, let us dip also into the constantly 
renewed spring of good books for children. 
It would be too bad for any boy or girl never 
to have known “Peter” or “April,” or the 
“Tennessee Mountain Boy” and all the 
characters who are people a lot like us when 
we know them. 

NELLIE A. MURPHY 


StaTe SCHOOL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BOOK REPORTS CAN BE FUN! 


“Are we having book reports today?”’ 
eagerly chorused a class of ninth-grade Eng- 
lish students. And the word “‘eagerly”’ isn’t 
usually associated with reports, certainly 
not the book kind! 

What was the reason for the enthusiasm? 
It was just a different way of giving the 
usual type of written, oral, or test check 
used by so many teachers to dispose of the 
“outside reading” problem. Following is the 
procedure we adopted. 

Each pupil selected a book from the list 
and planned a suitable illustration for his 
selection. His first drawing was made on a 
3} X 4-inch piece of paper and then trans- 
ferred toa 3} X 4-inch piece of etched glass. 
After the transfer was made by placing the 
paper under the glass and tracing the design 
with a lead pencil, the student used lantern- 
slide crayons to color the illustration. Final- 
ly, the title of the book and the name of the 
author were neatly lettered on the glass. 

When the day came for the reports to be 
given, the classroom was darkened and the 
lantern-slide projector brought into use. As 


each pupil saw his own brightly colored, 
original design flashed on the screen, he 
gave a brief two-minute account of his book, 
stressing characters, setting, or plot and 
stating his opinion of the story. Exceptional 
illustrations brought forth pleased exclama- 
tions from the group. All too quickly the 
hour passed. 

The next day criticisms were in order. 
Chief among them was this: “When may 
we do it again? Those book reports were 
fun!” 

The etched glass and the lantern-slide 
crayons were obtained from the Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
Almost all schools have lantern-slide pro- 
jectors. 

Jean Hunt 


LOVELAND H1GH SCHOOL 
LOVELAND, COLORADO 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR PARENTS 


Actively integrating parents in their chil- 
dren’s school life is a matter of growing con- 
cern in many cities where disintegration is 
evident—and disheartening. Our experi- 
ment at Custer High has had gratifying re- 
sults, perhaps worthy of passing on. 

First-semester sophomores have for a 
number of years read the booklet /nvesting 
in Yourself, by Ruth Strang, an NEA pub- 
lication. We round out ten days of discussion 
with a written account of personal self-in- 
vestment in health, scholastics, social living, 
character—all the topics suggested by the 
text. During the reading period, paragraph 
development, transitions, smart titles, and 
proofreading are reviewed to step up 
achievement. 

This year, all the teachers assigned the 
duty of asking parents or guardians to read 
the book and, if possible, to send us a note 
of comment. Astonishment gradually gave 
way to belief that we were serious about our 
request. A few notes came in and were read 
to the class—without signature of course; 
presently the replies poured in, until at 
least 95 per cent had responded. As you may 
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imagine, much could be read between the 
lines regarding each child’s background. 

To express our appreciation, excerpts 
were presented in a first-page feature of our 
school paper. I quote from some of them: 


I reacted all right, with—‘‘What! Since when 
do parents do home-work!’”’ But—I read it! 
The book is wonderfully written for young 
people. ... For me personally, it meant quite 
another thing. I looked for all the thoughts 
my son underlined. Frankly, I was pleased 
with most, surprised at some. 

I have conscientiously completed my ‘‘home- 
work.” I proceeded to read with a resigned, 
indifferent attitude, but I had not gone far 
before I realized what really encouraging, 
helpful data had been compiled for high- 
school students. . 

This book is actually a “blue print” to a 
successful future. Why didn’t we have one like 
it when I was in school? 

I think if parent and student would read 
some of the articles together, there would be a 
better understanding between the two. 

Thank you so much for the suggestion that 
we parents also read ‘Investing in Yourself.”’ 


When the themes had been filed and cor- 
rected, folders were sent home with the fol- 
lowing letter to be signed and returned as a 
token that parents had followed through: 


CusTER HiGH SCHOOL 
30TH AND CUSTER AVE. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
October 27, 1948 


DEAR PARENTS OF ONE CUSTER SOPHOMORE: 


You have been so very cooperative about 
reading “Investing in Yourself’? and writing 
me your reactions to the booklet that I want 
to take this opportunity to thank you personal- 
ly. At the same time may I suggest two more 
‘“‘assignments’’? One is to ask you to read our 
short account of your letters in this week’s 
issue of our school paper—on the front page I 
think the editor said it would be. By the way, 
every other Wednesday when our paper is 
published, we hope that your first call is ‘Hand 
over the Chronicle. I want to read it too.” 
It will give you clear contacts with our school 
life. 

Another “assignment” which I hope you 
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will enjoy is this: won’t you please read your 
son’s or your daughter’s paper written at the 
close of our unit on self-investment? While you 
do that, you will see how we file and correct our 
papers so that we can show our progress during 
one entire semester. 

I think you will also be interested in our 
next unit of work. For the past two weeks—in 
fact, ever since our city papers have been carry- 
ing stories about the Jewish New Year—we 
have been reading a beautifully illustrated little 
book called ‘One God” by Florence Fitch. In 
three short chapters it describes how Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants worship in America. 
Our children are recognizing that other religions 
are as sincere and meaningful as their own. We 
shall also read two pamphlets—‘‘They Got 
the Blame” and ‘Probing Our Prejudices”— 
to help us to discuss Shakespeare’s ‘““The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” not only as a fine play but as 
a picture of prejudices of the past age in history. 
So we hope to understand better some of the 
important issues of today. 

If you are interested in seeing these three 
short books, why not borrow them for an hour 
while your son or daughter has them at home? 
I like the idea of home discussions between 
parents and children, don’t you? One of the 
finest conversationalists I have ever known 
assigns her ability to the custom at her eve- 
ning meal that every child in the family was 
responsible for some story about the day at 
school and the parents about their day’s 
events. As the children grew older, the topics 
became correspondingly more world-embracing. 

Do you mind signing this letter before it is 
returned to me in the folder so that I may know 
that you had the opportunity to read it? 

Thank you again for your fine cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


The letters all came back signed—some 
with comments. And now notes are coming 
in about the three books suggested as fur- 
ther ‘‘assignments’”’—we hope with genuine 
benefit to the community. Our open-house 
callers next term will doubtless register 
verbally what they have not said in writing. 
We feel that their reactions will be cordial. 


FLORENCE L. VAN VLIET 


Custer Hicu ScHOOoL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR 
BOOK CHARACTERS 


How well do we know the characters in 
the books we read? Well enough to give 
them jobs? 

Jobs seem to hold the limelight in many 
discussions, so my freshmen have been find- 
ing jobs for the characters in the books they 
are reading. This means that they have to 
know those characters. They have to know 
what the book men and women do and 
why they do it. Also these job-finders have 
to understand what qualities are needed in 
different vocations so that they can make a 
bull’s-eye in fitting the characters to the 
jobs. It is too bad when a class finds itself 
with several on relief! 

Those employment offices are really good. 
Here are some of their findings: 

Huckleberry Finn became a soldier be- 


cause he was used to a hard life and could 
use his head; Janice Meredith was a dress- 
designer; Captain Bligh in Men against the 
Sea was made a captain of an airplane 
squadron because he knew how to bring his 
men home against odds. The well-worn 
Ivanhoe netted us a bank manager of in- 
vestments—in the person of Isaac! From 
the same book Wamba became a script- 
writer. D’Artagnan from The Three Muske- 
teers was a fencing coach; Penny in The 
Yearling, a taxidermist; Beau Geste went 
into the Secret Service; Lad, in Lad, a Dog 
was made a Seeing “I” Dog (that was the 
way the secretary of the employers spelled 
it). But I thought it was about time to stop 
when the beadle in Oliver Twist became a 
United States Senator! 

BLANCHE WENNER 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Editor Confides 


Any fairly alert observer of contemporary 
literature must have noted the number of 
books from the South, and especially from 
the Delta country. Jonn W. WILSoNn’s High 
John the Conqueror showed such perception 
of the social and economic scene in Texas 
and was so well written that we thought 
perhaps he could discuss perceptively the 
“Delta Revival.” We think he has done it. 


MARION SHERIDAN’s address at the con- 
vention last Thanksgiving aroused the audi- 
ence to considerable enthusiasm. ‘‘Equi- 
librium” may at first suggest something 
static, but Miss Sheridan’s equilibrium is 
dynamic. 

“Literature and Emotional Maturity,” 
a convention address by G. R. CARLSEN, 
explains with illustrations from the speak- 
er’s experience how literature may help 
young people to become better adjusted, 
more wholesomely adult in their attitudes. 
Read this now, and reread it next Septem- 
ber! 


Ropert H. CaRPENTER’S ‘We All Know 
Stories; Let’s Write Them” describes a 
simple yet definite program (not formula) 


that stimulates students to “‘expressional’’ 
or “‘personal”’ writing. 

In “Don’t Say Unkle,” Mary PEAVEY 
and NELL STILLWAGON offer some devices 
for teaching spelling which have seemed to 
them effective. These procedures seem 
worth trying. Do you object to the slang 
and the semi-pun in the title? 

“What reading tests do you recom- 
mend?” teachers keep asking the National 
Council-English Journal office, and we have 
to say that, by request of the Council Board 
of Directors, we do not recommend texts or 
tests. We welcome most heartily, therefore, 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER’s “Measurement in 
the Field of Reading,” a survey by one of 
the best-qualified persons now living. Pre- 
serve it. 

GomBar’s “International In- 
terview” may not offer a pattern for imita- 
tion or information to be dispensed to stu- 
dents. Its human interest and its powers of 
inspiration must be its excuse for appear- 
ance in our practical pages. The Editor 
would like to know whether readers approve 
the inclusion of occasional papers of this 
sort. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


THAN 


Last week a student began a sentence: 
“This novel is different than . . . ,” stopped, 
then went on, “different from. . . .”” Hands 
rose, and other students asked the inevitable 
questions: “Is it different from or different 
than?” “Ts bigger than me correct?” These 
are questions of divided usage which arise 
every semester, although my students as- 
sure me that their high-school instructors 
spent much time impressing on them that 
the idiom was different from the grammatical 
construction, bigger than I. 

Than when used as a subordinating con- 
junction to introduce adverbial clauses fol- 
lowing an adjective or adverb in the com- 
parative degree arouses no question. In such 
sentences as The oil supply situation is easier 
now than it has been for many months. It is 
the virtue of Mr. Eliot that he has caught and 
expressed, especially in ““The Waste Land” 
and *‘The Hollow Men,” this malaise better 
than any other poet of his time, it conveys the 
meaning of ‘‘when, as, or if compared with.” 

Occasionally, there is inversion of subject 
and verb in the clause introduced by than: 
... the new legislative body “undoubtedly will 
be more sympathetic to our program than was 
the Eightieth Congress.’ Fowler calls such a 
construction awkward and graceless. He 
says that it arises from a misconception of 
the writer that, because of the length of the 
subject, the inversion is necessary to save 
the verb from going unnoticed. But he is 
also careful to say that such constructions 
are not incorrect." 

However, conflicting usage with regard to 
than arises primarily from expressions which 
grammarians have cited and made prescrip- 


«H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), “than.” 


tions about, particularly, as mentioned 
above, different than, than me. 

The adjective different has the meaning 
“apart, other, unlike.” The purist insists, 
therefore, that the only preposition conso- 
nant in meaning with this word is from and 
that the idiom is properly different from, to 
make clear the idea of “apartness, separa- 
tion.”” However, in his discussion of the 
British colloquialism different to, Fowler 
writes: 


That [different] can only be followed by from 
and not by /o is a Superstition. Not only is ¢o 
“found in writers of all ages’ (OED) the prin- 
ciple on which it is rejected (You do not say 
differ to; therefore you cannot say d. to) involves 
a hasty and ill-defined generalization.? 


So actually is the proscription of different 
than a superstition. The purist says that dif- 
ferent does not indicate comparison. Is this 
quite true? When one object is said to be 
“different,” is not another object being used 
as a basis of reference? Is not comparison— 
as well as unsimilarity—implicit in such an 
expression? It is on the basis of such an im- 
plied comparison that the combination dif- 
ferent than has arisen. Different than, as the 
quotations in the OED show, has been used 
by Addison, Steele, Defoe, Richardson, Miss 
Burney, Coleridge, DeQuincey, Thackeray, 
and Newman; for two centuries it has been 
an idiom present in the usage of those writ- 
ers who are models of English prose style. 

In sharp contrast to the usage of these 
authors are the conflicting statements of 
grammarians and dictionary makers. Web- 
ster’s, for instance, permits different than but 
prefers different from; Funk and Wagnalls’ 
prefers different from and calls different than 
a “‘colloquialism.” Such recorders of usage 
as Jespersen, Mencken, Fowler, and Horwell 


2 [bid., “different.” 
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permit different than as well as different from. 
These men are opposed by Opdycke, Ken- 
nedy, and Curme, who call different than in- 
correct and vulgar in formal writing. 

The underlying meaning of an expression 
is ultimately the basis for the selection of a 
given idiom. If separation is meant, then the 
expression different from is correct usage: 
That woman is different from anyone I have 
ever known. If, however, comparison is 
meant, then different than is the idiom to 
use: The younger generation does not act dif- 
ferently than it did a century ago. 

The conflict has arisen, not from usage, 
which has found both constructions useful 
tools to express a given meaning, but be- 
cause prescriptive grammarians have at- 
tempted to eradicate the one in favor of the 
other. That they have had only partial suc- 
cess is indicated by the fact that both ex- 
pressions exist in contemporary written 
usage. However, since the purist has suc- 
ceeded in raising a doubt as to the correct- 
ness of different than, this construction is 
now used less frequently than different from. 

The use of than as a preposition, especial- 
ly when followed by the personal pronoun in 
the objective case, is another instance in 
which there is divided usage and an attempt 
on the part of the prescriptive grammarian 
to eliminate the offending construction. 
Most college grammars label such expres- 
sions as He was a better boxer than me vulgar 
and colloquial. Yet a parallel usage such as 
... an eminent judge than whom none is more 
just is accepted as good written usage. Not 
only is this proscription of the use of than 
when followed by a pronoun in the objective 
case illogical, it is also—as was the case 
above—contrary to the records of written 
usage as found in the quotations cited in the 
OED from the sixteenth century on: 1560 
Bible: fooles wrath is heauier then them both. 
Goldsmith, 1762: J am not less than him... . 
Scott, 1815:... to be wiser than her. G. B. 
Shaw: Jt is sometimes greater than me. 

The most frequent reason given for not 
accepting this construction is that it is am- 
biguous. Fowler writes: 


If [you treat her worse than me] means “you 
treat her worse than I treat her,” . . . than is 


not a conjunction . . . but a preposition govern- 
ing me. 

Doubts whether a word is a preposition or a 
conjunction or both are not unknown;... 
recognition of than as a preposition makes 
some sentences ambiguous that could other- 
wise have only one meaning, and is to that 
extent undesirable.s 


But than is used as a preposition in ex- 
pressions involving other words than pro- 
nouns. Curme writes: ‘Sometimes the 
gerund seems to stand in a comparative 
clause, while in reality the construction is a 
prepositional phrase . . . J didn’t dare go far- 
ther than merely suggesting it.’’* Very similar 
to this use are two examples that I found: 
West Point knows better than to expect any- 
thing except a dog fight in the Philadelphia 
Municipal Stadium on Nov. 21; There is no 
encouragement for the belief that compromise 
can achieve more than a truce, where to expect 
and truce can be construed only as objects of 
a preposition. 

However, the use of than as a preposition 
occurs most frequently in a stereotyped form 
of expression usually composed of adjectives 
or adverbs in the comparative degree fol- 
lowed by a limiting phrase designating 
quantity: 

The meeting lasted more than two hours... . 
All four vessels were built for the American 
Export Lines...less than four years ago. 
But the anonymity will leave more than one 
push button intellectual tossing fitfully on his 
bed of anguish next summer. Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma, 62, ...a powerful figure in Japan 
for more than a quarter of a century. ... 


A distinction must bé made between the 
constructions which I call “prepositional 
phrases” and elliptical clauses. The elliptical 
clauses among my examples’ fall into two 
categories: (1) Those in which the verb and 
predicate are missing—Japan did not seem 


3 [bid., “than.” 


+George O. Curme, Syntax (New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1931), p. 305. 


5 The material for this article was based on ex- 
amples found in two issues of the New York Times, 
November 4, 5, 1948, and two issues of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Evening Dispatch, November 12, 13, 1948, 
as well as the authorities cited. 
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more aggressive than the rest of the world na- 
tions—and (2) those in which the subject 
and verb are missing—Mr. Tallamy said 
present indications were that 1948 shipments 
would be greater than for any year since 1940. 
Clauses in the latter category resemble very 
much the constructions I have labeled 
“prepositional,” in that the words in the ex- 
pression have objective force. Certainly, it 
is probably on the analogy of such construc- 
tions that the above examples of the use of 
than as a preposition arise. 

The difference between the two construc- 
tions becomes clearer when one attempts to 
supply the ellipsis in the clauses. The words 
that one inserts—as is obvious—are repeti- 
tions of words or rephrasings of ideas al- 
ready stated in the sentence: for example, 
James Stewart . . . shows up much better than 
(he has) in any of his previous .. . efforts. 
To do the same thing in the constructions I 
have labeled “prepositional”’ is difficult; the 
‘“‘missing’”’ words cannot be inferred from the 
rest of the sentence and, if inserted, make an 
awkward circumlocution out of what is 
usually a clear, modifying phrase. The two 
following sentences, I think, put the con- 
junctional and prepositional use of than in 
sharp contrast: Jn Singapore now there are 
30,000 more births than deaths each year. 
More than 300 teachers are attending the edu- 
cation workshop. In the prepositional phrase 
of the second sentence the element of com- 
parison is slight. The force of the phrase is 
merely to make the adjective more more 
specific. 

Although the foregoing discussion shows 
that than is frequently used as a preposition, 
such constructions as My brother Lonnie was 
bigger than me is probably to be regarded as 
colloquial usage. The two examples of this 
usage that I found in my survey occurred in 
the ghost-written autobiography of Joe 
Louis and obviously represent an attempt 
on the part of the writers to reproduce what 
Mencken calls “the common language.” 

Just as the purists in their attempt to 
eradicate the use of expressions such as than 
me have overlooked the use of than as a 
preposition in other contexts, so also have 


they failed to record the use of ‘han to intro- 
duce subordinate adjective clauses. Than 
appears frequently in combination with 
more and less. These adjectives are occasion- 
ally used as indefinite pronouns.* When this 
functional change occurs, a than clause 
modifying the pronoun takes on the function 
of an adjective. I found many examples of 
this usage: Jt represents, despite the subse- 
quent increase in population, less than the 
lotal vote cast four years ago. The country re- 
alized that placing a president in the “White 
House” is a liitle more than just being a Re- 
publican. The issues were among the more 
than 200 local proposals appearing on bal- 

Finally, there is one more use of than that 
is rarely mentioned by the authorities. In 
combination with more it is frequently used 
as an adverb having the meaning “not mere- 
ly”:?.. . the plant is now operating at maxi- 
mum and expenses of service have more than 
offset higher income. They more than doubled 
to $5,119,000 in 1945.... 

In recapitulation, I would say that pres- 
ent-day Standard English sanctions the use 
of than as a subordinating conjunction to 
introduce adverbial and adjective clauses, as 
a preposition to introduce adverbial and ad- 
jective phrases, and occasionally, in com- 
bination with more, as an adverb. In the 
cases of divided usage discussed, the inver- 
sion of the subject and verb in a clause in- 
troduced by than is not incorrect, though it 
has been called awkward; different than is 
permissible in written usage when compari- 
son is meant, although the prescriptive 
grammarian has raised such doubts as to 
its correctness that it occurs less frequently 
than the expression different from; the gram- 
matical construction than me is colloquial 
usage, largely because of the efforts of the 
prescriptive grammarians. 


Giapys D. HAASE 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar 


(4th ed.; Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1936), Vol. II, 
sec. 11.61. 


7 Curme, op. cil., p. 59. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


“HOW TO WRITE TO BE UNDER- 
stood” is explained by Edgar Dale and Hilda 
Hager in the Educational Research Bulletin 
of the College of Education of Ohio State 
University for November 1o. Edgar Dale is 
co-author of the readability formula quoted 
in the December English Journal. Too brief- 
ly stated, their seven techniques are: (1) de- 
fine your audience; (2) define your purpose; 
(3) make sure that the logic of the material 
is clear; (4) break up your material into di- 
gestible parts; (5) keep vocabulary as fa- 
miliar as possible; (6) summarize and repeat 
at appropriate points; and (7) personalize 
your approach. The expansions of these 
points are readably written—would be use- 
ful in the hands of eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students. In the News Letter (also 
O.S.U. Bureau of Research) for December, 
Edgar Dale has a satire on ‘‘pedagese” that 
every young or prospective teacher will en- 


joy. 


IN “SPEECH CORRECTIONS IN THE 
Classroom” (Phi Delta Kappan for Decem- 
ber) Allen E. Forbes declares that every 
teacher should know or learn how to recog- 
nize speech defectives and should study 
each such pupil to see whether the basic 
trouble is not some social maladjustment. 
Then, of course, the teacher is to create con- 
ditions likely to cure the maladjustment; if 
he succeeds in this, the speech defect usually 
disappears. Whenever the teacher cannot 
discover a probable cause of the speech diffi- 
culty, a speech-correction specialist should 
be called in. 


“REGIONAL STUDIES IN LANGUAGE 
Arts” are described by M. Virginia Biggy in 
the English Leaflet for December. The pres- 
ent studies are in New England and focus in 
the conferences of the Language Arts Study 


Group, a subsidiary of the New England 
School Development Council. This group is 
meeting March 9, 1949, with a one-day pro- 
gram that provides amply for reports and 
discussion by the “rank and file.” The topic 
this time is to be “Reading and Writing.” 

The same issue of the English Leaflet pre- 
sents some urbane observations upon “‘The 
Spoken Language in England and in Amer- 
ica” by Elizabeth Yates. 


INSPIRATION IS PROVIDED BY DA- 
vid H. Reed’s brief Learn—Together”’ 
in the NEA Journal for December. He tells 
unself-consciously how he at least partially 
redeemed a class of socially unfortunate, ap- 
parently dull and hopeless boys. No magic; 
only sympathy and courage to be unconven- 
tional. If this beginner could... . 


ENGLISH TEACHERS WHO ARE RE- 
sponsible for or participate in the public re- 
lations work of the school will be interested 
in Education for December, a public rela- 
tions number. 


SOME DICKENS PICTURES, MORE 
useful in teaching David Copperfield than in 
handling A Tale of Two Cities, appear in 


Life for December 27. Some of the text, too, | 


will be helpful, and perhaps the somewhat 
glossed-over separation from his wife and in- 
fatuation with an actress will not excite 
youngsters of today very much. 


“USING TESTS IN THE MODERN 
Secondary School” is the topic of the De- 
cember number of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Only a small part of the Bulletin is 
given to English tests, but your principal 
probably takes—really should take—the 
Bulletin. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IS NEEDED IN 
practically every community. Adult Educa- 
tion Ideas is a four-page leaflet issued by the 
Division of Secondary Education of the 
United States Office of Education. Its sec- 
ond issue (December) features “Articulation 
of Secondary and Adult Education.” Its 
suggestions, although addressed to princi- 
pals, can for the most part be carried out by 
individual teachers. Here they are, stripped 
to the bone: (1) See that all teachers and 
other staff personnel are fully acquainted 
with the local adult education opportunities. 
(2) Train teachers to develop in youth the 
concept of lifelong education. (3) Be espe- 
cially sure that guidance people know about 
adult education opportunities. (4) Arrange 
for pertinent data on drop-outs to flow from 
the guidance department to the director of 
adult education. (5) Encourage seniors to 
get a taste of adult education. (6) Encourage 
secondary teachers to use adaptations of 
adult methods. (7) Help high-school people 
to develop long-term educational plans. (8) 
Explain to seniors the opportunities in the 
adult education program. (9) Plan the con- 
tinuation of high-school interest groups. (10) 
Design and develop special activities to 
meet the needs and interests of out-of-school 
youth. 


HARDY R. FINCH, CHAIRMAN OF 
the NCTE Committee on Photoplays, asked 
the members of his committee to list in the 
order of their preference ten of the thirty- 
one box-office “hits” for the year from 
August, 1947, to August, 1948. Since there 
was one tie in the poll, eleven titles are 
listed, in the descending order of the com- 
mittee’s preference: Best Years of Our Lives, 
State of the Union, Life with Father, Gentle- 
man’s Agreement, I Remember Mama, Sitting 
Pretty, The Iron Curtain, Cass Timberlane, 


The Naked City, Green Dolphin Street, and 
The Voice of the Turtle. 


A FILM STRIP ON THE “HOME OF 
Shakespeare” is offered by the British In- 
formation Services, 39 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3. Twenty-six frames, $1.00. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL “ENCAMP- 
ment for Citizenship” will be held June 29- 
August 8 at the Fieldston School, Riverdale, 
New York, for young people between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-three. Last 
year about a hundred and fifty of them of 
all races, creeds, and economic statuses 
gathered there to live and study together for 
six weeks. This year the number is expected 
to be larger. Sponsored by the American 
Ethical Union, the Encampment’s aim has 
been to help prepare young Americans for 
responsible, informed leadership and effec- 
tive citizenship. Some campers pay their 
own way; others are sent by labor unions, 
sharecropper groups, 4-H clubs, and other 
organizations. A few scholarships are avail- 
able. A diversified group, they live together, 
govern themselves, and through discussion 
groups, workshops, visual aids, field trips, 
etc., grapple with the basic philosophy of 
democracy, its mechanisms and instrumen- 
talities, and its concept as an ordering of hu- 
man relations. Those in charge are not inter- 
ested in furthering any particular party, eco- 
nomic doctrine, or religious dogma. Among 
the persons who will discuss problems with 
the campers will be staff representatives 
from the United Nations, the American 
State Department, settlement houses, the 
Urban League, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, labor unions, and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. For further in- 
formation address: Encampment for Citi- 
zenship, 2 West Sixty-fourth Street, New 
York 23, New York. 


About Radio 


DR. ALICE P. STERNER, AUTHOR OF 
Radio, Motion Picture, and Reading Inter- 
ests, in a report to the NCTE Committee on 
Radio points out the benefits of a survey of 


radio tastes. She says: ‘‘A study of each in- 
dividual listening pattern will provide in- 
sight into the personality of a pupil, for both 
the time devoted to radio and the programs 
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chosen are extremely revealing. Further- 
more, his tastes in selecting broadcasts will 
parallel his reading and motion-picture ac- 
tivities. Therefore, you have an indication of 
his interests: sports, mysteries, comedy, or 
romance. Sometimes the maturity of his lis- 
tening habits will astonish you. Often you 
will be appalled at the juvenile choices. 

“Obviously our old standbys, written 
compositions and talks about radio topics, 
will not only reveal the program patterns 
but also further valuable insight into rea- 
sons for choices and opinions about the 
broadcasts. Astonishingly, a rather prosaic 
pattern may reveal critical listening of a 
higher standard than more adult selections, 
which are vaguely understood. The range of 
programs available at any one time is ex- 
tremely narrow, even in metropolitan com- 
munities with many stations. For most pu- 
pils, planned listening never supplants des- 
ultory tuning-in. Hence, we can’t be too 
harsh in judging a listening pattern. 

“Now what can be done with some of the 
information gathered in the survey? First of 
all, references to favorite radio programs by 
the teacher link class work to out-of-school 
experiences, furnish analogies with which 
most pupils are familiar, and enliven class 
discussion. Although teacher and pupil may 
reside in the same physical community, 
their outside activities differ so widely that 
they are worlds apart. To enter for a mo- 
ment the adolescent land and to recognize 
youthful interests is not only a privilege but 
a necessity for that desired pupil-teacher re- 
lationship which warms a classroom. 

“The other values in out-of-school listen- 
ing awaiting to be used by the teacher of 
English are diverse and numerous. Of 
course, radio offers a wide range of topics for 
oral reports, forums, and themes. Further- 
more, since so many skills in listening paral- 
lel reading techniques, reference to radio can 
help in the interpretation of the printed 
word. Listening to vital, arresting speech on 
the air can fill young ears with patterns for 
use in their own speaking activities. Vocabu- 
laries will expand, colloquial expressions will 
enrich conversation, and character will be 
analyzed, for the air waves are filled with 


people, both fictional and real, who use that 
powerful means of expression, the spoken 
word, to reveal their thoughts and emotions. 
The teacher of English has not begun to tap 
the rich resources of out-of-school listening of 
her pupils in order that her language instruc- 
tion may function in all aspects of young 
lives.” 


“AGENCIES CAN DO BETTER PRO- 
gramming Job Than Nets, Is Claim at TBA 
Meet” is the headline in the December 15, 
1948, Variety. The lead paragraph says: 
“Pointing up again the larger ad agencies’ 
determination to handle their own television 
programming, Myron Kirk, radio-tele vice- 
president of the Kudner agency, declared 
last week that the four or five networks are 
in no position to do as good a job on pro- 
gramming as can be turned in by several 
hundred agencies. Nets, according to Kirk, 
are in business ‘mainly to sell time on the 
air,’ and he indicated they should stick to 
that.” This raises the question once more as 
to what the F.C.C. license to radio stations 
is meant to be. 


“THE BUILDING OF TASTE” IN THE 
November News Letter of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is a review of the principles for build- 
ing good taste. To have good taste 1s to en- 
joy with understanding, or, as Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, former editor of Century 
magazine, said, “Taste is discrimination 
many times exercised.” 

Speaking of radio, the article states: 
“Boys and girls spend two to three hours a 
day ‘listening’ to radio. How have we made 
use of the dictum that ‘taste is discrimina- 
tion many times exercised’? ... 

‘“‘We have no hesitancy in assigning long 
and laborious hours of ‘home work’ in alge- 
bra or Latin or history. What about assign- 
ing some radio listening to symphonic mu- 
sic, to ‘Town Meeting of the Air,’ to the 
‘University of Chicago Round Table,’ or the 
‘Northwestern Reviewing Stand’? What 
could be more informative than hearing 
‘Mect the Press’?” 
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IN A STATEMENT BEFORE THE RE- 
cent School Broadcast Conference in Chi- 
cago, William B. Levenson, assistant super- 
intendent of the Cleveland schools, con- 
cluded: ‘‘The point I am trying to make is 
that education by radio is making strides, 
but, as in the case of printing and the film, 
progress will be slow and sure. As younger 
personnel enter our administrative ranks— 
men and women who have grown up with 
radio—I am convinced that increasingly 
more educational agencies will incorporate 
broadcasting into the total school picture. 
One fundamental psychological principle 
that permeates modern teaching methods is 
the law of readiness. Delaying an activity 
until the time when the learner can perform 
successfully may in the long run prove most 
helpful in accelerating the learning that fol- 


lows.... The use of radio in education is a 
case in point.” 


A HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER 
(believe it or not!) has been made the at- 
tractive heroine of a half-hour weekly radio 
program, broadcast Sundays at 7:30 P.M. 
EST. This probably will do more to raise the 
status of teachers than all the million words 
that have been written on the subject. “Our 
Miss Brooks” (sponsored by Palmolive 
Soap) has a sense of humor, an understand- 
ing of young people, and a completely real- 
istic approach to school problems. The part 
is played by Eve Arden with a good support- 
ing cast. Some lay hearers probably will 
think some of the situations in which she 
finds herself exaggerated, but any one of us 
could match them many times from our own 
experience. 


About Literature and Language 


TWO ARTICLES ABOUT ROBERT 
Frost, both by his longtime friend Sidney 
Cox, of Dartmouth, appear in recent maga- 
zines. The Educational Record for October 
presents “Some Educational Beliefs and 
Practices of Robert Frost.” Quickening the 
desire for “play of mind” seems to be Frost’s 
central objective. His methods of inducing 
such mental activity in students are varied 
and likely to be improvised rather than pre- 
planned. His lectures, always informal, are 
felt by some to be intellectual rambling; by 
others to be perceptive exploration, with 
discoveries. He does not expect immediate 
effects upon most hearers. 

“Robert Frost and Poetic Fashion” in the 
winter issue of the American Scholar insists 
that Frost has always ignored the intel- 
lectual fads of the moment, has been too 
subtle to be understood and properly valued. 
Richard Hovey told him that his verse was 
not poetic because it sounded too much like 
talk. Others made similar misjudgments. 
Frost’s unwillingness to accept absolute 
statements is another source of difficulty. 
Professor Cox goes on to interpret in his way 
a number of Frost’s recent poems, which 
seem to have perplexed earlier admirers. 


“AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
Pause,” by J. Milton Cowan and Bernard 
Bloch, in American Speech for April, 1948 
(only recently issued), attempts to find rela- 
tion between pauses and grammatical ele- 
ments in an oration froma play “read” by the 
actor. Both electrical measurement of the 
pauses and ten trained persons’ perception 
of them were used. The longest pauses were, 
of course, at sentence ends. The next longest 
ones set off appositives. Pauses separating 
co-ordinate elements were next in frequency 
to those marking sentence ends, but some 
co-ordinations were not marked by pauses. 
The investigators consider, but it seems in- 
adequately, rhetorical reasons for pauses— 
for example, one phrase grammatically co- 
ordinate was probably parenthetical in the 
reciter’s feeling. In any case, the advocates 
of punctuating by pauses will find little com- 
fort in the article. 

In the same magazine H. L. Mencken 
writes entertainingly of street names, a 
topic little discussed in print. Ralph H. Lane 
shows in a brief paper, ‘“The Whole Mean- 
ing Has Changed,” that whole is now fre- 
quently little more than an intensive, a 
vehicle for feeling. Its meaning of sound is 
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almost obsolete, and the meaning entire is 
fading. 


“THE DICTION OF MODERN AMERI- 
can Poetry,” by H. W. Wells, appears in the 
G. and C. Merriam Company’s Word Study 
for December. The paper is too much con- 
densed for summarizing. 


THE TWO BEST-SELLING BOOKS OF 
1948 were, according to Harry Hansen, 
Came a Cavalier by Francis Parkinson Keyes 
and The Golden Hawk by Frank Yerby. 
Both have sold more than one million copies. 
Next after them come The Bishop’s Manile 
by Agnes Sligh Turnbull and Yankee Pasha 
by Edison Marshall. Evidently the public 
does not follow the critics! 


“A GLOSSARY OF THE NEW CRITI- 
cism”’ is appearing in three instalments in 
the December through February issues of 
Poetry. William Elton, the compiler, begins 
by declaring: “It is safe to say by now that 
the New Criticism is really the New Ortho- 
doxy.” He and the editors of Poetry think 
that the time is ripe for definition of the 
terms (technical jargon?) used by the New 
Critics. A through E takes seven pages. 
More interesting than this description 
sounds. Sometimes Elton must arbitrate dis- 
agreements. 


“BOY-MEN AND MAN-BOYS” BY ASH- 
er Byrnes in the winter Yale Review is an in- 
teresting discussion of what makes a good 
boy’s book. According to Byrnes, boys’ 
books and school books have become thor- 
oughly confused because publishers have 
taken the advice of boys’ natural enemies— 
teachers and parents! So-called boys’ books 
have tended to be “educational” rather 
than to arouse interest because of their 
appeal to a boy’s knowledge of himself. As a 
result, the comic strip has expanded in a 
vacuum created by an informal combina- 
tion of parents, publishers, authors, and 
teachers. However, certain books like Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and Penrod are 


still competing successfully with “Super- 
man” and other comics. That is because 
they were written for the grown people who 
knew what being a boy was like. “That is 
now, as it was yesterday, the best-selling 
formula for boys’ books.” As a footnote to 
Byrnes’s article this writer can add the re- 
cent comment of her own twelve-year-old 
nephew, who, after reading one of the New- 
bery Prize books, remarked: “That’s the 
kind of book grown-ups think kids ought to 
read!” 


“SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL” by Win- 
ston Churchill in the January Aflantic 
Monthly contains excerpts from a book soon 
to be published under the title Maxims and 
Reflections. Among them is this statement: 
“T would make boys all learn English; and 
then I would let the clever ones learn Latin 
as an honour and Greek as a treat. But the 
only thing I would whip them for is not 
knowing English. I would whip them hard 
for that.” 


“THE NOVELIST DEALS WITH CHAR- 
acter,” by Arthur Koestler, and “Books, 
Beds, and Bromides,” by Edmund Fuller, in 
the Saturday Review of Literature (January 1 
and 8) are both interesting commentaries on 
the craft of the novelist. Koestler asks the 
question: “What do you mean when you say 
the character in a novel ‘lives’?”’; shows that 
the images of real people in our memory are 
not so different from our images of fictional 
characters as we generally believe and why; 
and then describes some of the processes by 
which authors make their characters “live.” 
Fuller categorizes amusingly the stock meth- 
ods by which modern writers deal with the 
subject of sex and then goes on to his serious 
point—that if mediocre writers continue to 
debase the art of writing by substituting 
sensationalism for genuine exploration of 
human passion, the hard-won freedom under 
which artists now can write will be taken 
from them, and Mrs. Grundy will again hold 
sway. 
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Books 


CONANT ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Probably the most frequently reviewed 
book of the current year is, and will be, 
President Conant’s Education in a Divided 
World.* Discussions and evaluations have 
appeared and will appear in all types of 
journals from the professional to the most 
popular. There is little doubt that the chal- 
lenging statements of the book will evoke 
columns of praise and criticism. It seems ap- 
propriate to review the book here from the 
point of view of the teacher of English. 

Education in a Divided World deals with 
the American system of free public educa- 
tion. The thesis of the book in Dr. Conant’s 
own words is: 


The free tax-supported schools are the 
sinews of our society: they are the product of 
our special history, a concrete manifestation 
of our unique ideals, and the vehicle by which 
the American concept of democracy may be 
transmitted to our future citizens. The strength 
of this republic is therefore intimately con- 
nected with the success or failure of our system 
of public education. 


The control of public schools must con- 
tinue to be vested in local authorities, Dr. 
Conant believes, but he is firmly convinced 
that the entire basis of tax support must be 
overhauled. The increasing burden on land 
taxes must be relieved by greatly increased 
state aids, to equalize educational opportu- 
nity for all children through the high school, 
no matter where they may live. To this sup- 
port Dr. Conant would add federal aid. He 
fears no danger of federal control of local 
education in a system of federal aid in which 
the payment of moneys is made by the fed- 
eral government to duly constituted state 
officers, who, in turn, distribute it to the 


* James Bryant Conant, Education in a Divided 
World (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948). 


local school units. He feels strongly that 
such aid is essential to the part that the 
American public schools must play in the 
survival of our nation in a divided world. 

The dilemma of the modern high school 
—how to provide a broad and common edu- 
cation for all youth and at the same time to 
recognize and develop special talent and 
ability—receives considerable attention. 
The justification for the public support of 
education, and particularly for public high 
schools, is to achieve a threefold goal, Dr. 
Conant says. These goals are: to educate for 
responsible citizenship, to educate for the 
good life, and to educate all varieties and 
levels of ability for effective employment. 
The common core of education lies in the 
achievement of the first two goals. These, 
under the name of “general education,” 
should be shared by all boys and girls re- 
gardless of what occupations they will enter. 
Differentiations should appear in the third 
goal, and here Dr. Conant feels that much 
wider provision for various abilities should 
be made. 

Just how these differentiations are to be 
made is not clear in Dr. Conant’s analysis. 
He warns of the danger in segregating those 
of high ability; he points out the waste of 
retarding the development of talented stu- 
dents by the slow progress of mediocre 
classes. The many educators who share Dr. 
Conant’s concern over this problem will be 
cheered by his recognition of its existence 
but will find little help toward its solution 
in this book. 

In the particular area of English, Dr. 
Conant is specific in stressing the impor- 
tance of a command of our native tongue in 
speech and writing. English as a tool to the 
achievement of all three goals of the high 
school would have high priority in his list. 
Nevertheless, he feels that one factor in the 
relative lack of success in teaching English 
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lies in the failure to recognize the use to 
which various kinds of students will put 
their command of English. He would differ- 
entiate instruction to meet the needs of sub- 
sequent careers of the students. We may in- 
terpret this to mean that Dr. Conant would 
wish to see considerable differentiation of 
courses in English in the high school to ap- 
peal to the ranges of ability and interest of 
all students. But, here again, the manner in 
which this difficult adjustment is to be made 
in the setting of a democratic public system 
of education is left unclarified. Yet its 
achievement is fundamental to the goals of 
secondary education as Dr. Conant con- 
ceives them. 

Instruction in literature and the fine arts 
—in other words, the humanities—must be 
revised to recognize and develop constant 
relationships to ethics, to the welfare of 
society, and to the emotional happiness of 
individuals. Dr. Conant feels that few would 
question the assumption that men in the 
liberal professions need literature, philoso- 
phy, and the arts as a preparation for the 
fullest understanding of the human beings 
with whom they will have to work in their 
various fields. But he raises the question of 
whether this need applies equally to scien- 
tific specialists, truckdrivers, salesmen, and 
factory workers. Specifically, should those 
who are to enter such fields of work either 
directly from high school or after a period of 
college training read the English classics? 
Dr. Conant answers: 


To be ignorant of the way in which the pres- 
ent technological civilization came to be is 
not only to live in perpetual bewilderment, but 
to be at the mercy of every man who claims 
to be giving you reasons why this and that are 
so. Now it is easy to show that literature is part 
of the history of the race. It is one record—a rec- 
ord no less significant because it is written in 
emotional rather than rational terms—of our 
cultural ancestors, a record which appeals by 
its very nature to all manner of people. This 
story of our past must be read in order to 
enable us to appreciate the present. 


We do not have an easy time ahead of us, 
Dr. Conant feels. We shall have to be pre- 


pared for struggle and resistance in the 
realm of ideas and perhaps in physical force. 
Our best hope of survival and the ultimate 
victory of those principles which we con- 
sider typically American rests chiefly in the 
success of our scheme of public education. 
We need, above all, a positive program to 
answer the current philosophy of defeatism 
and despair. Education in a Divided World 
maps such a program but leaves largely un- 
said the manner of its accomplishment. 


RoBert C. Pooley 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A SENIOR TEXT 


English, Fourth Course,’ is the terminal 
volume in a series whose keynote is flexibili- 
ty. Here are twenty chapters in a little over 
four hundred pages, filled with more work 
than any teacher of twelfth-grade English 
will be able to accomplish. At first glance, 
the subject matter, which ranges from the 
parts of speech and sentence structure to 
versification, choral reading, and journal- 
ism, gives an impression of singular disper- 
sion. The chapters skip merrily from the 
forms of discourse to paragraph organiza- 
tion, to letter-writing, to elementary jour- 
nalism, to reading skills, to library work, to 
term-paper writing, etc., with no attempt at 
co-ordination or progression. Chapter xii, 
titled ‘“The Sentence,” is followed by three 
chapters on phrases, clauses, and the parts 
of speech, after which comes chapter xvi, 
“Ways To Improve Sentences,” which is 
entirely a discussion of rhetorical principles. 
It is clear that the authors have not at- 
tempted to promulgate either philosophy or 
method. However, they have done no less 
than to implement their conviction, as ex- 
pressed in the Preface, that the teacher 
should be considered a curriculum-builder. 
The result is emancipation for the teacher 
who has always felt it necessary to “teach 
through the textbook.” It is possible to take 


«A. J. Stoddard and Matilda Bailey, English, 
Fourth Course. New York: American Book Co., 


1948. Pp. 423. 
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the materials in this book and prepare a 
number of satisfactory English courses of 
differing content and emphasis. 

Here and there one might wish for a little 
different organization. The chapter titled 
“Reading Intelligently” is a somewhat ram- 
bling discussion of purposive reading, with 
a hint at semantics and a little drill on eye- 
fixations, none of which is sufficient to do 
more than arouse interest. The material in 
the chapter on logical thinking might have 
been more closely related to the chapter on 
reading intelligently, discounting the fact 
that material on the use of the library and 
the writing of term papers intervenes be- 
tween the two. One also wishes that the les- 
sons on reasoning and propaganda detec- 
tion had closer ties with the chapter titled 
“Meet Your Newspaper,” which teaches 
how to write, but not to read, a newspaper. 
More apparent weaknesses are seen in the 
chapter on spelling, in which thirty-two 
rules with exceptions and a long word list 
are presented in six pages, and in the chap- 
ter on “Using the Library,” which repeats 
material that is usually taught in the ninth 
grade or earlier. It is difficult to visualize a 
situation in which twelfth-grade pupils who 
are capable of handling the otherwise excel- 


lent materials in this book would be found 
standing in need of an introduction to the 
card catalogue, the Dewey Decimal System, 
and the Readers’ Guide. 

On the positive side, the chapters on 
paragraph organization, on the forms of 
discourse, and on the building of a term 
paper are superior. They are sound, thor- 
ough, interesting to read, and easily under- 
standable. Virtually all the chapters in the 
book have been carefully prepared, with 
plenty of outlining and intelligent underlin- 
ing aimed at clarity for the pupil. Examples 
are plentiful. Several different type faces 
have been effectively used to show the struc- 
tural patterns of the work. Testing is fre- 
quent and thorough, with all tests provided 
with cross-references to the text and to a 
thirty-page section of grammar and punctu- 
ation rules called ‘““The Handbook,” which 
is printed at the end of the volume. The 
book is well indexed, the format is attrac- 
tive, and the text is unusually free of errors. 
Teachers and pupils will probably find this 
book both enjoyable and profitable to use. 


Joun T. Muri 


HammMonp HicH ScHooi 
Hammonp, INDIANA 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. |} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Thunder on the River. By CHARLTON Latrp. At- 
lantic—Little, Brown. $2.75. 


In 1813 Mark Eldridge, nineteen, left college and 
Vermont for the frontier, where he took a job with a 
fur-trader on the Upper Mississippi. This led to 
Indian fighting, and he was taken prisoner and 
adopted as a son by Black Hawk, whom he in time 
liked and admired. He married an Indian girl. A 
story of adventure, of Indians, and of the pioneers 
who took cruel advantage of the “‘savages,’’ who 
were incited by both French and English against the 
settlers. 


Dream in the Stone. By DANA FARALLA. Messner. 
$3.00. 


The scene of this story is a Jutland fisher village. 
A perceptive study of the beauty of sea and moor, of 


the love of a boy and a girl, of a boy’s love for a 
horse, of a woman’s love for a cruel, strange artist, of 
good versus evil in the same person, of the power of 
courage and faith. Superstitions and the moods in- 
duced by the sea, the shoals, and reefs are always in 
the background. 


High Towers. By Tuomas B. Costarn. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 


A long, rich historical novel embracing the fur 
trade in New France, the John Law bubble in 
Louisiana, and the French in New Orleans. The ten 
Le Moyne brothers and Philippe Girade provide 
adventure and romance. 


The Jacaranda Tree. By H. E. Bares. Atlantic— 
Little, Brown. $2.75. 


When Burma was invaded by the Japs, the man- 
ager of a British-owned rice mill, a group of Brit- 
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ishers, and two devoted Burmese fled in two cars on 
the long journey to India. A story of spiritual] cour- 
age, physical sufferings, cowardice, and emotional 
entanglements, skilfully told. 


Southern Cross. By Bricto Knicut. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 


Until she was nine years old, Elizabeth lived with 
an English family in South Africa, but her parents 
were Dutch. She married a Boer, but she could not 
hate the English. A story of personal conflict and of 
conflict between nationalities. Interesting, timely. 


Cheaper by the Dozen. By FRANK B. GILBRETH, JR., 
and ERNESTINE GILBRETH CAREY. Crowell. $3.00. 


Gay reminiscences of the twelve Gilbreth chil- 
dren. The father was an efficiency expert, the mother 
was competent; the family life was boisterous to the 
nth degree. Co-selection of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club for January. 


The Integrated Life. By Tuomas P. Beyer. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. $3.00. 


The collection, chronologically ordered, covers 
many years. There are personal essays, essays of lit- 
erary appreciation, and papers on the teaching of 
English. Dr. Beyer has long been associated with 
Hamline University as professor of English and as 
head of the department. In ‘“‘At His Beddes Heed 
Twenty Bookes” he names twenty books of which 
he says: “Without these books I should not le... 
out of these largely has come my faith....I am 
tempted to name another twenty or fifty without 
which I should be crippled.” 


The Grand Design. By JouN Dos Passos. Houghton. 
$3.50. 

Dos Passos has created a fictional New Deal, but 
of his many characters some are strangely familiar. 
The illusions of the New Deal are in free-verse sec- 
tions; the politics, the greed and graft, the feuds, 
gossip, and scandals of New Deal Washington, the 
portraits of the women who thronged to the capital, 
the voice on the radio, are in Dos Passos prose. A 
disturbing picture of the New Deal at its worst—and 
a few people at their best. Ironic. 


The Golden Net. By RuBy REpINGER. Crown. $3.00. 


Marcia Anderson has accepted a position in the 
English department of a midwestern college. Marcia 
is a sensitive, well-meaning person, inexperienced 
and much confused by the adjustments she is forced 
to make as a faculty member in campus life. There 
are students whom she would like to advise, faculty 
members to admire and others whom she cannot 
esteem, and a dominating rich man who controls the 
college with whom she may fall in love. A shrewd, 
critical (narrow?) study of college life and the 
academic world. 


Hound-Dog Man. By FReEp Gipson. Harper. $2.50. 


A rather fascinating story of a twelve-year-old 
boy’s first coon hunt. The “hound-dog man” was 
quite a character but just the sort to appeal to an 
adventure-loving boy who tells the story in the right 
idiom. January co-selection of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 


Mary Wakefield. By Mazo La Rocue. Atlantic 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 


Many readers will remember the Jalna series. 
Chronologically this is the second of the family 
stories. Mary Wakefield comes from England to act 
as governess to Philip’s motherless children. Of 
course she marries Philip. A typical Jalna story— 
light and pleasant. 


Information Please Almanac, 1949. Edited by Joun 
KreraNn. Farrar, Straus, $2.50. 


Thisis the third yearly Kieran almanac. A record 
of the year’s events in nearly a thousand pages, com- 
piled and written by experts in various fields. Ninety 
per cent new and revised material. A section on 
‘How Man Lives under Capitalism, Socialism, and 
Communism.” Charts, maps, illustrations. 


Earth’s Grandest Rivers. By FERDINAND C. LANE. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


Companion volume to the author’s The World’s 
Great Lakes. The beginnings and history of the 


world’s great rivers and their effect upon civilization - 


and life—past, present, and probably future. 


The Theory of American Literature. By Howarp 
Mumrorp Jones. Cornell University Press. 
$2.75. 


In its original form this book consisted of six lec- 
tures—the ‘‘Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of 
Civilization,” delivered at Cornell University in 
1947. Mr. Jones says: “As a reader I think that 
books are made for men, not men for books; that we 
read for direct pleasure, for simple statement; and 
that except in university reviews the human animal 
takes the printed page calmly and not as a problem 
in chemistry.” This statement follows a discussion of 
the energy the “critics have devoted to hunting out 
recondite meanings in poems that have sometimes 
had those meanings, and to discovering myth in 
prose that comes to carry metaphysical burdens its 
author may not have intended.” 


To Make the People Strong. By A. Epwarp STUNTZ. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


A study of the co-operation between our country 
and our South American neighbors—our Good 
Neighbor policy—which has resulted in better 
health conditions, improved transportation, agricul- 
tural developments, and better schools. Mr. Stuntz 
traveled from Mexico to Lake Titicaca, to Uruguay, 
to Haiti, to Rio de Janeiro, over the Andes to 
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Santiago and Chile. He is now with the American 
International Association for Economic and Social 
Development in Venezuela. 


The Great Tradition. By F. R. Leavis. George W. 
Stewart. $4.50. 


Dr. Leavis, fellow of Downing College and editor 
of Scrutiny Magazine, asserts that there are but four 
great English novelists—Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Henry James, and Joseph Conrad. He examines 
critically the part in the Great Tradition played by 
George Eliot, James, and Conrad. Because of “‘spe- 
cial circumstances differentiating” Jane Austen, she 
is not discussed. 


Charles Du Bos and English Literature: A Critic and 
His Orientation. By ANGELO Pattie BERTOCCTI. 
King’s Crown Press. $3.75. 


Of the writings of the French critic, dead in 1939 
at the age of fifty-seven, Bertocci says: ‘‘Few indi- 
viduals will have revealed with such penetration and 
completeness what for Charles Du Bos alone mat- 
tered: the inner life... . In the end. . . he remains 
himself . . . straining to be all embracing, joining the 
natural and the supernatural, intense in his eguilib- 
rium on tiptoes.” 


T. S. Eliot: A Study of His Writings by Several 
Hands. Edited by B. Rayan. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$3.00. 


Foreword: ‘‘This book, while including an essay 
on Mr. Eliot’s criticism, is intended chiefly to serve 
as a reasonably detailed introduction to his poetry.” 
Included are an analysis of The Waste Land, by 
Cleanth Brooks, and one of Ash Wednesday, by E. E. 
Duncan Jones. Much space is devoted to Four 
Quartets, and there is an essay by M. C. Bradbrook 
on “Eliot’s Critical Method.” ‘‘His Philosophical 
Themes,” ‘‘A Question of Speech,” and Gerontion 
are also discussed. 


Theodore Dreiser: Apostle of Nature. By Ropert H. 
Extras. Knopf. $4.00. 


An intimate and definitive biography. An inter- 
pretive study of the life and work of Dreiser as he 
was influenced by moral, religious, and financial 
problems. A discussion of Dreiser’s conflicting points 
of view at different times in his life and of what 
seems to Mr. Elias an ‘‘underlying consistency of 
purpose.” 


China: The Land and the People. By GrErawp F. 
WINFIELD. Sloane. $5.00. 


“‘A basic book on the problem of modern China; 
the portrait of a nation and the anatomy of its 
crises.” Dr. Winfield has lived in China as a research 
biologist for thirteen years. The problem of China’s 
health and well-being, the conquest of disease, de- 
pend, his investigations prove, upon agricultural, 
social, cultural, educational, industrial, and political 


changes. He speaks the Chinese language and has 
studied at close contact both workers in many fields 
and the national leaders. End maps and photo- 
graphs. 


North from Mexico: The Spanish-speaking People of 
the United States. By CAREY McWILLIAMs. 
“Peoples of America Series,” edited by Lovuts 
Apamic. Lippincott. $4.00. 


“Beginning with the early legend and fact of 
Anglo-Hispano culture, this book covers a sweeping 
drama of events and people in the border lands of 
Mexico and the United States.” It covers the time of 
the early Spanish explorers, the era of migration 
northward, and the contributions to art, language, 
and the war efforts made by the present two-and- 
a-half-million Spanish-speaking Americans, who pro- 
vide a problem in racial discrimination and minority 
rights. 


Guide to America. Edited by Etmer Jenxrns. Public 
Affairs Press. $5.00. 


Graphic maps of each state, leading reference 
books, descriptions of state and national forests, 
reservations, agricultural stations, game sanctuaries, 
cities, towns, art centers, educational institutions, 
etc. Issued in co-operation with the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 705 pages. Small print. 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy: A Literary and Psychological 
Essay and a Comprehensive Glossary. By Eric 
PARTRIDGE. Dutton. $7.50. 


By the author of A Dictionary of Slang and Un- 
conventional English. The essay covers bawdy refer- 
ences, and the Glossary cites significant and impor- 
tant passages, with definitions and explanations of 
al] the terms. Special emphasis upon hidden allusions 
and multiple meanings. 


Michigan and the Cleveland Era. Edited by Eart D. 
Basst and Lewis G. VANDER VELDE. University 
of Michigan Press. $2.50. 


Sketches of University of Michigan staff mem- 
bers and alumni who served the Cleveland adminis- 
trations, 1885-89 and 1893-97. A group of the uni- 
versity alumni have collaborated to show how one 
university has provided from among its graduates 
and faculty members many leaders in important 
public affairs, thus providing further evidence 
that American higher education “justifies by its out- 
put” its establishment and support. End papers and 
photographs. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Emery NEFrF. Sloane. 
$3.00. 


Second volume in the ‘‘American Men of Letters 
Series.” The board of editors—Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Margaret Marshall, Lionel Trilling, and Mark Van 
Doren—report: “‘This is the first book about Robin- 
son to combine in just proportions the exciting story 
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of his life and the no less exciting story of his poetic 
development. Both are one story and Mr. Neff has 
penetrated to the secret of each subject as if it were 
something altogether unique.” Mr. Neff was per- 
sonally acquainted with Robinson and many of his 
poet friends. 


Duncan Hines Vacation Guide. By DUNCAN Hives. 
1949 ed. Duncan Hines. $1.75. 


Covers all seasons. Vacation spots in United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, etc. 300 pages, 
1,000 entries, 40 full-page illustrations. 


Largely Fiction. By ELEANOR PaLrry. Houghton. 
$3.00. 


More or less a fictionized account of the author’s 
own experiences as the wife of Count Béla Palédy, 
who had other loves and debts. Life in hunting 
camps in Hungary, the gaiety and insecurity of life 
with a profligate titled foreigner. One chapter was 
printed in the Aélantic Monthly. 


Hawaii: A History. By RALPH S. KUYKENDALL and 
A. Grove Day. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 


History of Hawaii from its discovery by Captain 
Cook in 1778. 320 pages. 16 pages of photographs, 
maps. 


Shake Well before Using. By BENNETT CERF. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.95. 


By the author of Try and Stop Me. A very funny 
and clever collection of anecdotes. Illustrations by 
Carl Rose. A much-needed book of cheer. 


The Reader’s Encyclopedia. V.dited by WILLIAM RosE 
BENET. Crowell. Pp. 1242. Plain, $6.00; thumb- 
indexed, $6.75. 


“An encyclopedia of world literature and the 
arts,” this is a splendid handbook for imperfectly 
educated persons or for well-educated wide readers. 
Characters, books, authors, literary movements, 
myths, and even important historical and cultural 
backgrounds are easily found and sufficiently ex- 
plained. 


“Soviet Interpretation of Contemporary American 
Literature.” By M. MENDELSON. Translated 
from the Russian by Deminc B. Brown and 
Rurus W. MATHEWSON. Washington 8, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press (2153 Florida Avenue). 
Mimeographed. Pp. 28. $0.50. 


This lecture, delivered in Moscow under govern- 
ment auspices, angers and depresses one. The per- 
sistent misinterpretation and frequent misrepresen- 
tation provoke anger. One is depressed by the truth 
of some of the uncomplimentary remarks and dis- 
heartened by the Soviet view of America—perhaps 
the more ominous, the more sincere it is. 


Exploring Electricity. By HUGH HILDRETH SKILLING, 
(“Humanizing Science Series.”) Ronald. $.3.50. 


Excitingly written, dramatic stories of real sci- 
entific discoveries. The author, a professor of electri- 
cal engineering at Stanford, even has a sense of 
humor. From before Franklin to the moment of the 
Los Alamos test of the first atom bomb. 


Microbes Militant: A Challenge to Man. By FREDFR- 
IcK Eperson. (“Humanizing Science Series.”’) 
Ronald. $4.50. 

This well-told “‘story of modern preventive medi- 
cine and control of infectious diseases” deals prin- 
cipally with fairly recent work. It emphasizes the 
mutations which nullify the effect of such microbe- 
derived medicines as penicillin and streptomycin, 


Piazza Tales. By HERMAN MELVILLE. Edited by 
Ecsert S. Ottver. Hendricks House, Farrar & 
Straus. $3.50. 


This second volume in what is to be a complete 
set of Melville’s works contains six magazine stories 
written between 1853 and 1856—after Moby Dick 
and Pierre failed to sell: ‘Benito Cereno,” “‘Bartle- 
by,” “The Bell Tower,” ‘The Piazza,” ‘The 
Lightning-Rod Man,” and the series of short 
sketches called ‘“The Encantadas, or The Enchanted 
Islands.” 


UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy. By 
Juttan Huxtey. Washington 8, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press (2153 Florida Avenue). Pp. 73. 
Paper, $2.00. 


Practically an official pronouncement, coming 
from the director of UNESCO. Written with his 
usual clarity and with his usual scientific-philosophi- 
cal approach. 


The Dry Mock: A Study of Irony in Drama. By ALAN 
REYNOLps THOMPSON. University of California 
Press. $3.75. 


In chapter i the author discusses the nature of 
irony from the vernacular slang to the sublimity of 
Sophocles. The forms of irony he classifies under 
three heads—those of speech, character, and events. 
He analyzes at length the Greek dramatists and 
Ibsen. In the concluding chapter he discusses the 
limitations of irony. Of particular interest are the 
uses of irony by Pirandello, Moliére, Shaw, Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Ibsen. 


English Literature and Ideas in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury: An Inquiry into Present Difficulties and 
Future Prospects. By H. V. Routs. Longmans. 


“Is literature dying out,’’ asks the British critic, 
“‘or is it entering upon a new life too big to be mas- 
tered without half a century of unsuccessful en- 
deavor?” He discusses the most prominent English 
authors of our century “in relation to the ideas which 
fermented in their heads” and looks ahead hope- 
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fully. Routh’s outlook and tone were shown in his 
“‘The Quest for Currents in Contemporary English 
Literature” in the English Journal and College Eng- 
lish year before last. 


Collected Poems. By S1ecrriep Sassoon. Viking. 
$3.50. 


The volume begins with bitter poems of World 
War I and closes with defiant poems of World War 
II. There is much social protest and considerable 
grasping for beauty and exultation in life. Rather 
old-fashioned in form, the verses frequently rhyme 
and are full of “‘propositional statements”; prac- 
tically all are clear at first reading. 


Wordlore. By Duane CLAYTON BarNeEs. Dutton. 
$2.25. 


A “popular” book of word origins, grouped ac- 
cording to similarities of history, and each history 
presented in a paragraph rather than with dictionary 
concision. Interesting browsing ground for teacher or 
student. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Modern English and Its Heritage. By MARGARET M. 
BRYANT. Macmillan. Pp. 406. $5.00. 


A comprehensive text for the study of the Eng- 
lish language, yet written simply enough for ready 
comprehension by lay readers interested in the pres- 
ent and the past of English. Part I, “The Heritage of 
Modern English” (historical and comparative) ; Part 
II, ‘The Speech Sound and the Letter”; Part III, 
“Grammar and Usage”; Part IV, “Word Forma- 
tion” (including changes and semantics). 


American Studies. By TREMAINE MCDOWELL. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Pp. 96. $1.50. 


The author advocates a program rather than a 
department of American studies, a program made up 
of courses and teachers in a number of departments; 
and he thinks the pattern applicable in other fields 
besides American civilization and culture. He writes 
from personal investigation of work in more than 
thirty colleges and from experience in directing one 
of the most extensive of such programs. Theory de- 
veloped from practice; a vision of possibilities based 
upon actualities. 


Effective Talking in Conference. By JOHN MANTLE 
CrapP. Ronald. Pp. 140. $2.50. 


The author presents as precepts the positive ad- 
vice businessmen in his small classes studying con- 


ference gave one another. The only thing he could 
not offer in the book is the criticism each of us as a 
conferee needs. Sensible, clear, persuasive. 


The Art of Conference. By FRANK WALSER. Rev. ed. 
Harper. Pp. 206. $3.00. 


Good advice for adult conferees fills 140 pages 
and nine reports of actual conferences the rest of the 
book. Much of the volume is aimed at the conference 
leader. The aim is to find truth or to reach a fair 
agreement—not to prove one’s point or get one’s 
way. 


Experience through Literature. By James J. JELINEK. 
New York: Exposition Press. Pp. 42. $2.00. 


A long essay advocating the study of literature as 
if it were a record of real experience. This involves 
imagining the action or the object described and 
thinking about it afterward. 


From Maine to Honolulu 


From Canada to New Mexico 


MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 


ARE SAVING TIME 


by checking outside reading with 


THE JONES BOGK-A-DAY SERIES 
of 


objective completion tests 


Twenty-four hundred different tests are now 
ready, each with its own key, on uniform mim- 
eographed sheets, Fitting an ordinary letter file. 
All mimeographing is legible. 


For complete list and sample, send your 
address and a stamp to 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


To encourage wide range of material, we offer biography, 
fiction, travel, drama. 
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BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


BY MELLIE JOHN AND JOHN J. DE BOER 


A NEW four-book high-school series that focuses 
on the pupil’s everyday communication needs; a se- 
ries that is strong in pupil-appeal and in teacher-ap- 


peal. 


IF YOU are contemplating a change in your 
composition and grammar books, please write us for 
detailed information about Building Better English. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 104 So. Lexington Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 


If Your Students Need 


authentic and objective reading materials in 
Intergroup Relations 


Try Using 


PHYLON 


(in International Index) 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF RACE AND CULTURE 


@ Essays on Race Problems @ Purposeful Poetry and Fiction 


@ Profiles of Persons of Achieve- @ Reviews of Significant Books 


ment in Interracial Areas @ Scholarly Studies 


ONLY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Address: The Editors, PHYLON e ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, Atlanta, Georgia 


Boston 
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WILLA CATHER’S 


ANTONIA 


Edited by 
Watter Havicuurst AND BertHa HanpLANn 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AN EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


My Antonia, outstanding American classic of pioneer days in 
Nebraska, is now for the first time available in an inexpensive 
educational edition. The story of Antonia Shimerda, one of 
Willa Cather’s most memorable characters, has been carefully 
edited by two experienced teachers of English to be of maximum 
value to the teacher of literature. 


Professor Havighurst’s enlightening introduction for students 
establishes the mood of the novel and provides an excellent 
biography of the author. Dr. Handlan’s study aids at the back 
of the book furnish valuable material for consideration of the 
novel as a whole and also specific questions on the various parts, 
vocabulary drill, and reading lists. 


Redesigned, reset, and illustrated by line drawings, the educa- 
tional edition of My Antonia will make an indispensable contri- 
bution to the literature course. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 


Teachers like this tool! 


Students’ independent reading is, we now recognize, about as 
important as the reading assigned to all. The fully effective teacher 
puts much time and energy into stimulating and guiding such 
reading. 


So the teacher must have readily available a record of 


1) what the student has read recently 
2) what he got out of it 
3) which things he liked 


The record needs to be more than a list of titles, but must be 
compact enough for swift survey. 


THE CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


meets the need. It is full enough to show the student’s needs, yet 
arranged for consideration as a whole. 


Its practical usefulness is the reason the Cumulative Reading Record 
has sold more and more widely for fifteen years. 


CRR is inexpensive, too—and usable as a file folder for the stu- 
dent's writing. 


Sample free $0.04 each 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 21 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 


VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


© A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


® 15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 E. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 
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For instruction 


For challenge 


TRESSLER AND LIPMAN | 
BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


New. This book is a basal text for Business English classes at 
the high school or junior college level. It is also a handbook for 
transcription courses or for business employees on the job. 
Complete and thorough, with flexible organization. Illus. In press 


DE WITT C. REDDICK 
JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL PAPER 
Third Edition 


New. A complete treatment of high school journalism, not a 
minimized version of professional journalism. Combines cul- 
tural background with professional training. Jllus. 


KNIGHT AND TRAXLER 
READ AND COMPREHEND, Revised 


New. A well-planned text which cultivates imaginative and 
critical faculties and intellectual curiosity. For developmental 
reading in grades nine and ten or remedial reading in grades 
eleven and twelve. J/lus. In press 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


